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More Good Cheer for the Com- 
ing Year 


Based on Last Year’s Experience and Ob- 
servation 


The gentle, but firm, reasonableness, the 
kindliness of heart, the magnanimity of the 
Japanese, as shown in the war with Russia 
during the past year, have convinced me, as 
nothing before, of the fundamental goodness 
and truth of human life. The Japanese vin- 
dicate the larger view of who the children of 
God are. GEORGE E. DAWSON. 

West Hartford, Ct. 


The numbers of gifted, cultivated and at- 
tractive young men and women whom I have 
seen within the year joining hands with those 
of smaller privilege and outlook, fur the com- 
mon service of the Master, give me great hope 
for the coming work of the Church, not to 
speak of the persistence of democracy in our 
land. 


Boston. VON OGDEN VOGT. 


I have read in the past year many wonder- 
ful instances of God’s dealing with the souls 
of men; I have known of the ** working to- 
gether ”’ of things in ways beyond human de- 
vising; I have: en down in the dark places 
of a great city and learned anew that the lives 
of greatest joy are those of greatest service; 
but that which I carry over into the new year, 
as the deepest experience of the past, is the 
consciousness of the way in which, as by tbe 
steady, quiet shining of an inner light, God 
reveals his will to the soul that seeks to know 
it and to do it. 

MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 

Washington, D. C. 


Apart from my own personal experience of 
the forgiveness of sin and of the inevitable- 
ness of the moral life, which are always the 
chief causes for Christian joy, that which has 


given me most hope during the past year is 
the responsiveness of college professors and 
college students in different parts of our coun- 
try to the gospel of Christ when that gospel 
is disassociated from metaphysics, whether 
ancient or modern. 

Another ground of hope is the new appre- 
ciation of the Old Testament. During the 
past year I have witnessed its power in 
deepening and transforming other souls than 
mine. This fact testifies to the moral earnest- 
ness and spiritual sensitiveness of our time, 
so impatient of sham, so expectant of holier 
life. Yours truly, 


Hanover, N. H. A. W. VERNON. 


My experience as chairman of the business 
men’s committee, organized in February, 1904, 
to help increase gifts to our Foreign Mission- 
ary Society in Chicago, leads me to believe 
that systematic work to inform men about 
missions at home and abroad will bring great 
results, and has increased my faith in God 
and hope for the extension of his kingdom. 
It must, however, in my judgment, come by 
greater consecration of money and time by the 
laymen, but all effort on this line must be 
seconded by broad-minded pastors who are 
themselves living deeply spiritual lives and 
whose own hearis respond to every call of the 
needy, spiritual or physical. Yours truly, 

Oak Park, Ill. E. H. PITKIN. 


Sometimes during the past year I have wit- 
nessed actions of Christian people that have 
been so unselfish and kind, that have had the 
interests of others so strongly at heart and 
their own personal advantage so little that it 
seemed a glimpse of the kingdom of heaven; 
faith in God and man were wonderfully in- 
creased and hope changed to assurance for 
the future. Sincerely, 

New York. J. CLEVELAND Capy. 


Protestantism—Puritanism in particular— 
stands for the repudiation of many of the 
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expedients of a religion of authority. It is 

encouraging to observe a deepening sense of 

responsibility for replacing these, more defi- 

nitely and effectively, at whatever cost, with 

the restraints and inspirations of a spiritual 

religion. Livineston L. TAYLOR. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Being naturally an optimist, I have taken 
encouragement in the success of the Japanese 
as indicating God’s justice in history, in the 
advance of the arbitration movement, in the 
vote of confidence in straightforward manli- 
ness in the last election, in the triumph of 
the conservative element in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in the prominence of the 
spiritual element in the National Council. 
Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Re- 
ligion has given me a new buttress for my 
faith, while some conversions have, as always, 
made me feel anew the reality of the gospel. 
Much more I could say, but there is not room. 

Marietta, O. ALFRED T. PERRY. 





A Silver Jubilee at Northbridge, 
Mass. 


The Rockdale Congregational Church at North- 
bridge, Mass., Rev. F. T. Knight, pastor, cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary on Dec. 30— 
Jan. 1. There was a reunion of members in the 
auditorium on the afternoon of Dec. 30, and a ban- 
quet in the vestry was enjoyed by about 100 peo- 
ple in the evening, with addresses by Rev. J. R. 
Thurston, Rev. G. A. Putman, Rev J. H. Childs, by 
charter members and others. A gift of $500 to 
increase the parsonage fund was announced. A 
historical sermon was delivered by the pastor. The 
present membership, 63, is the largest in its history. 

F. 7. K. 





If our young men come to the seminaries con- 
ceited operate on them, take it out of them, whether 
you touch the prefix or the appendix.—Prof. E. A. 
Steiner. 














Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS’S 


new book—a novel 


The Quest of 


The Creeds «« Platforms 
of Congregationalism 


By WILLISTON WALKER 


Of Hartford Theological Seminary. 





John Chapman 


THE STORY OF A FORGOTTEN HERO 


‘‘is a very remarkable book. For it 
has, first of all, the rarest of all qual- 
ities, originality. . . . So typically and 
so distinctively American, that I can 
recall nothing comparable with it in 
fiction. . . . It is a book noble alike 
in theme and spirit; at once realistic 
and idyllic. It is, above all, what 
the lover of fiction most desires, an 
excellent story, vital and moving, 
which carries us with it in sympathy 
and admiration from first to last.’ 

W. J. Dawson, in The Interior. 


Cloth, $1.50 
Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS’S 


new novel is published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY $3 4y"" 














Published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 604 pp. Price $3.50 


Congregational creeds are not binding and have always 
been open to revision, being witnesses to the faith and. prac- 
tice of the churches rather than tests for subscription. A col- 
lection of Congregational creeds, therefore, illustrates the his- 
tory of the denomination. The points of agreement may 
therefore confidently be believed to set forth the abiding faith 
and practice of the churches, while the features of change also 
illustrate as clearly that which is unstable in our ecclesiastical 
life. 

The writer has had in mind the necessities of the general 
reader, and has therefore pointed out with the utmost plainness 
the basis of every important statement. 

The ancient symbols are printed with their original spelling 
and punctuation, even the misprints of early documents being 
faithfully reproduced. 

The work is of great value as well as of great interest to all 
pastors and students. 

Having secured a limited number at a special price, we offer 
it as follows: 

For only $1.25 in addition to the regular subscription 
price of The Congregationalist, whether new or renewal, we 
will furnish this valuable book. 

If to be mailed send 20 cents extra for postage, or 
$1.45 plus the subscription price. 
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New York BOSTON Chicago 
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It is only necessary for us to say to our readers 
that Messrs. Noyes Bros.’ January Sale of Odd 
Lots is now ready. 


THe Congregational Church, Sanford, Me., dedi- 
cated their magnificent new Estey pipe organ 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 28, Prof. J. H. Ripley, 
the well-known Boston organist, gave the recital. 





SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RouND-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED resumes service be- 
tween New York and St. Augustine Jan. 9, carrying 
through car to Aiken and Augusta. Latest Pull- 
man equipment with new features affording greater 
luxuries than any previous season. Other daily 
trains to Florida and the South. Southern Railway 
dining cars unexcelled. For information apply 
nearest ticket agent, or to George C. Daniels, N. E. 
P. A., Southern Railway, 228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.— 
Seven-day tours, including hotel accommodations, 
meals en route, allowing longer stay in Washington 
and stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York, will leave Boston under the Personally-Con- 
ducted System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on 
Jan. 13 and 27, Feb. 10 and 24, March 10 and 24, 
April 7 and 21, and May 5. Rate for tour of May 5 
will be $27. Itinerary of George M. Roberts, P. A. 
N. E. D., 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER.—The Spirit of Winter 
is with us, making its presence known in many dif- 
ferent ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things worse, for rheu- 
matism twists harder, twirges sharper, catarrh be- 
comes more annoying, and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. There is 
not much poetry in this, but there is truth, and itis 
@ wonder that more people don’t get rid of these 
ailments. The medicine that cures them—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained and there is abun- 
dant proof that its cures are radical and permanent. 


THE successful seed grower is responsible for the 
success of the successful planter. Probably no firm 
enjoys greater distinction as growers of seed that 
will stand every test than that old seed firm J. J. 
H. Gregory & Son, of Marblehead, Mass., who have 
now been in the seed business for half a century. 
All seed sent out from this model establishment 
are always sold under three warrants. This prac- 
tically means that everything is warranted but the 
crop. Over two thousand tests of the vitality of 
both vegetable and flower seeds are made every 
season, and thousands of dollars’ worth of seed are 
thrown away, though all of it is more or less good. 
Messrs. Gregory & Son not only maintain the high- 
est standard in their home-grown seeds, but have 
introduced many new desirable varieties, which 
have quickly taken leadership. Their catalogue 
gives many interesting facts about the farm and 
garden. It is a live catalogue, fully abreast the 
times. Send for it. 

HARD CoLps.—People whose blood is pure are not 
nearly so likely to take hard celds as are others. Physi- 
ology goes into the reason. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
the biood pure, causing healthy action of the mucous 
membrane and giving strength and tone to all the 


organs and functions. This great medicine recovers 
the system after a cold, as no other does. 


THE 


Pilgrim Hymnal 


THE BEST HYMN-BOOK 
FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL WORSHIP 
We would like to send a returnable 
copy to every pastor and music com- 


mittee of churches desiring new and 
satisfactory books. Write to 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 








Chicago 
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AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the —— and social ¢ condition of ——- Sus- 
tains mperance 
homes and boarding houses in n leading pond at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
tye Boat the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend d 





Ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
- HALL Ropgs Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Positions Now Open for pet 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
i and a Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 
ew Yor 





If Wour Success in your present position proves 
your ability to step higher )ou will be interested in 
the positions now open for competent Sa'esmen, Ex- 
ecutive, Clerical and echnical men. Write for book- 
let Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent —— House warm, 
waar and well equipped. Address, S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 





Any Church desiring a pastor of experience and 
able and willing to co-operate with him heartily and 
give him an adequate field is invited to corre-pond 
with the subscriber, who is serving acceptably a seaside 
parish which he must leave because of location. Ad- 
dress “ Worker,” 2, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 








A New Student’s Edition 
Just Issued 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 

In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 


to young people, will find such a book here.—RoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.— The Examiner, London. 
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THE [x BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and 
Fer Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises p its about 

wm. 0. PRATT, Manager. 

















MASSACHUSHETS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Admits to Suite, Vassar, Wolloate 


Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautif 
Baske’ 4 Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. Hi Horsebaek 


Mrs.E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Scriptures in 
Present-Day English 
Words now out of use have been 
replaced by others more familiar, 
which convey the same meaning. 
“The bestentire version of the 
Bible published.’’ 
Over 70 styles—35c. to $18. 
Write for catalogue and specin.en 
pages. Sold byall booksellers. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 
37 €E. 18th St. New York 
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Second Edition Ready 


The Mother- Artist 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS 
(Mrs. James E. Mills) 


That this book strikes a chord inthe human heart 
is shown by the fact that so many readers have 
expressed the desire to lend it to some one as soon 
as they have themselves read it. 

It teaches the high art of fatherhood and mother- 
hood. 

Every woman and every married man should 
read this book. It is a book with a mission, and 
meets the question of “race suicide.” 

“* Worthy to win a lasting hold on life and play no 
mild part in social ethics.” — 7he Boston Transeript. 

“It deals intelligently, sanely and practically with 
one of the most momentous problems of civilization.” 
—Th> Arena. 

“Gives the father more than his customary share of 
authority, or at least wisdom, in practical discipline.” 
—New York Nation. 

“an unusual book,... the result of deep insight 
into the meaning of family life.”’— 7'ne Congreaationalist. 

* One of the most valuable contributions of the year 
to the literature of the home.’’°—DR. SYLVANUS STALL, 
author of well-known Purity Books. 

Price, &1.00 net. Postage, 6 cents. 
Any Booksel!er or 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N, BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 89th year opens Sept. 22,1904. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Cor. Sec. 


Characterized by strength of teachers and 

earnestness of buys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text of a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read: with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are essential for 
a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 


Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 
Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 


-———- 









































Keep the refrigerator clean. Use hot 


water, a cake of Ivory Soap and a clean 
scrubbing brush. Scrub the sides, cor- 
ners, cracks, outlet pipes and drip cup. 
Rinse with cold water and wipe dry, 
Because of its purity Ivory Soap cleanses 
theroughly, rinses entirely away and 
leaves not the slightest odor. 


99*%~ Per Cent. Pure. 























The Holiday festivities are over. 
Where will you go 2? 


Why not to Clifton Springs, New York, 


which enjoys a world-wide reputation on account of the curative properties of its min- 
eral waters? THE CLIFTON SPRINGS SANI'TARIUM is one of the most 
perfectly appointed institutions of its kind in America. There is a large staff of 
physicians, a corps of trained nurses and attendants skilled in all methods of Medical, 
Surgical, Electrical and Hydrotherapeutic treatments and the bath and treatment 
rooms are supplied with all modern appliances. 

The building is thoroughly fireproof, has two fine elevators, is heated by steam 
and open grates, lighted with electricity and gas, and is as comfortable in winter as 
in summer. The great veranda is inclosed with glass and provides a delightful 
promenade, while the immense sun parlor or solarium on the roof supplies a more 
quiet resort where many find great pleasure resting in the sunshine. 

The cuisine is excellent and the rates, which include medical attention and 
treatments (baths, massage, electricity, etc.), are conceded to be as low as those 
charged by any good hotel for room and board only. 

Send for illustrated booklet ‘‘ A.” 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Event and Comment 


The general religious condition of the coun- 
try [America] is far from satisfactory. Great 
churches abound; the ministry is able and 
cultured; generous incomes are paid in many 
churches, and large sums of money are raised; 
but there is a deficient impetus, a lack of 
movement. The note of confidence and con- 
quest is not in the air. Things have got into 
a groove. In some cases it would appear that 
in the effort to attain theological sanity the 
spirit of fervor has been sacrificed. Yet I 
have met no body of men so susceptible to the 
note of spiritual fervor as my Congregational 
brethren of America. The extraordinary meet- 
ing on evangelism at Des Moines was a reve- 
lation to us all. The fire of evangelistic fer- 
vor leaped up at the first breath of the heav- 
enly wind. What is needed, it seems to me, 
is mobilization of force, the adoption of new 
methods, the infusion of zeal.—Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, in London Christian World. 


SS pages the capital of Connecti- 
cut, has been rarely fortunate in 
having ministers who have received 
deserved recognition as 
ee influential factors in the 
civic life of the city. From the time of 
Thomas Hooker, its founder, it has had 
a succession of men who have entered 
into its corporate existence,-each with 
his own marks of individuality, while he 
has preached and lived the gospel of 
Christ. The Hartford of the last cen- 
tury would have been quite a different 
city without Hawes, Bushnell, Burton 
and George Leon Walker. Dr. Parker 
is their worthy survivor and successor. 
The Congregationalist is glad this week 
to go to its readers with his face on its 
cover page. During his ministry more 
Congregational churches have been or- 
ganized in this country than there were 
in existence when he began it. They all 
have a possession in him and are the 
richer for his long and honored pastorate. 


EVERE denunciation of monopoly is 
now heard in high places in Washing- 
ton, as severe as any which Mr. Bryan in- 
dulged in in 1896 or 1900. 
Grasping Monop- Here is a quotation from 
olies Denounced 
a report of a Congres- 
sional committee just rendered on the 
cost to the Government of steel plates 
made by the United States Steel Com- 
pany as compared with what the company 
sells the same product for in Europe. 
The committee say: 

Whatever may be said of the occasional sale 
abroad of surplus manufactures below the 
domestic price, this, manifestly, is a case for 
which the familiar defense is quite impossible. 
American shipbuilding is terribly depressed; 
it is essentially an unprotected industry in 
the foreign trade, and when American steel 
mills, long and amply protected, sell material 
to foreign shipwards at $8 or $10 below the 
price asked from American yards, these steel 


mills simply heap an unjust and intolerable 
burden upon an interest now well-nigh pros- 
trate. 

Attorney-General Moody, in opening the 
case against the Beef Trust before the 
Supreme Court in Washington last week, 
after pointing out that it was not a ques- 
tion of monopoly in the abstract but 
monopoly in the concrete which the 
court was asked to deal with, said: 

But has.a responsible voice yet been heard 

to justify, legally or economically, a con- 
spiracy or agreement between nearly all the 
producers of a commodity necessary to life, 
by which the confederates acquire absolute 
control and dominion over production, sale 
and distribution of that commodity through- 
out the entire territory of a nation, with the 
power at will to raise prices to the consumer 
of the finished product and lower prices to 
the producer of the raw material? That there 
is a conspiracy to control the market of the 
nation for fresh meats, that it does control it, 
and its control is merciless and oppressive, 
are facts known of all men. 
Such official utterances must affect leg- 
islation and judicial decrees sooner or 
later. The day of the ‘‘square deal”’ 
draws nearer. 


EV. DR. NEWMAN SMYTH of Cen- 

ter Church, New Haven, is leading in 
a movement among the Christian clergy, 
mainly Congregation- 
alists, to induce the 
legislature of the State 
of Connecticut to elect as Mr. Hawley’s 
successor in the United States Senate, a 
man of unblemished moral character, 
whom the people will seek to have serve 
them, rather than a man of tainted repu- 
tation and a self.seeker and ‘‘ machinist.” 
The press of the state is so subject to 
the party machine that little aid from it 
can be expected; and not a few of the 
clergy and laity look upon the intrusion 
of Dr. Smyth and his associates into the 
field of politics as reprehensible, because 
disturbing, and, as they say, out of place 
in religious teachers. For our part we 
are glad that a leader with an ethical 
message and the courage to incur obloquy 
and misunderstanding has arisen, to call 
the people of the state and their legis- 
lative representatives back to the civic 
ideals of past days. With Kansas and 
Oregon suffering mortification and dis- 
grace because of disclosures of dishonesty 
by Senators Burton and Mitchell, with 
Governor Durbin of Indiana proclaiming 
the extent and depth of political corrup- 
tion in that state, it would seem as if 
legislators appointed to choose a repre- 
sentative in the Senate for a state with 
as fine a history as Connecticut would 
have sufficient discretion and pride to 
elect a man above reproach, one who 
represents the better ideals of the state 
and who would be a proper colleague for 


Connecticut’s United 
States Senator 


so excellent a senator as Mr. Platt. As 
Congregationalists we are proud of the 
fact that leadership in this interesting 
and deeply significant civic uprising is of 
our body. 

E HAVE not the space to call at- 

tention in detail to many of the 
striking messages sent to state and mu- 
nicipal legislatures last 
week by governors and 
mayors; but they bring 
to the front several outstanding problems 
which all political units, large and small, 
are facing today, the nation and the hum- 
blesttown. One is thequestion of getting 
adequate income. Unquestionably social 
or collective ambition today outruns in- 
come from taxation as now devised. The 
people desire municipal and state advan- 
tages and activities which cannot be paid 
for with revenue derived in old ways, 
and where some are borrowing lavishly 
and going ahead, trusting to future gen- 
erations to pay the bills, other common- 
wealths and cities are casting about to get 
more income from newer forms of taxa- 
tion and are planning to pay as they go; 
and there car be no doubt that the latter 
is the better way. Again states and cities 
find themselves compelled to grapple with 
creatures of their own making, corpora- 
tions of vast resources to which franchise 
rights of much value have been given, 
which corporations now protest against 
restriction of their power, and by their 
illicit and persistent efforts to thwart in- 
vestigation or curbing of their power are 
hastening very rapidly the acceptance by 
the American electorate of the ideal of 
state or municipal control. 


Governor’s and 
Mayor’s Messages 


N SOME states and towns and cities 

the issue of prohibition versus local 
option and high license is still alive, and 
divides well-meaning men. 
Where prohibition still is 
the law it is becoming increasingly in- 
cumbent, as Governor Cobb of Maine 
points out in his message, or as District 
Attorney Jerome said in his speech, else- 
where referred to in this issue, that the 
law should be enforced, if respect for law 
as such is to be conserved among the 
people. A good law unenforced becomes 
a bad law. One of the new national prob- 
lems is that of child labor and its restric- 
tion, and Governor Utter of Rhode Island 
has words of warning respecting it. 
Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylvania 
has added to his notoriety by another in- 
dictment of the press of the state, and a 
proposition to censor the press in its use 
of cartoons. Governor Douglas of Mas- 
sachusetts announces his intention to ap- 
point a commission to study the problem 
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of tariff revision as it bears on the indus- 
trial and commercial development of the 
state in particular and New England in 
general; and some of his other recom- 
mendations indicate marked sympathy 
with the interests of the wage-earner. 
Governor Durbin boldly exposes the po- 
litical corruption of the electorate, and 
the impending assault on the legislature 
of a more corrupt lobby than Indiana has 
ever seen before; and Governor Mickey 
of Nebraska also denounces the work of 
the lobby at Lincoln. Mayor Collins of 
Boston argues for more home rule, and 
less imposition by the state on the met- 
ropolitan district of the expense of large 
public improvements which many outside 
the metropolitan district enjoy. Mayor 
McClellan comes out unequivocally for 
the construction and operation by the city 
of its own lighting and power plant, to 
supply the city with light and power 
at rates less exorbitant than those now 
charged by the local monopoly. 


EV. DR. C. H. PARKHURST, as 
president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, has called the attention 
of Police Commissioner 

— Metropolis and Me Adoo of New York 

s Lawlessness a ee 

city to evils in the me- 

tropolis which flourish as lustily as of 
yore, notwithstanding Mr. McAdoo’s re- 
cent statements respecting the success of 
his department in enforcing law. Mr. 
McAdoo smarted under Dr. Parkhurst’s 
castigation and denied the impeachment; 
but a swift shift in police captains soon 
followed. District Attorney Jerome also 
has contributed to make life somewhat 
troublous for both the police commis- 
sioner and the temperance reformers of 
the city by his characteristic affirmation 
that he intends to enforc® the Sunday 
closing provisions of the Raines law, 
which is being broken constantly with 
the connivance of the police, and that 
he expects the clergymen and reformers 
who are forever passing resolutions on 
this matter to go with him to the mayor 
and to the courts and back up their fervid 
and multiplied words with deeds. The 
temperance reformers of the ultra type 
having refused to co-operate with Mr. 
Jerome to secure amendments of the law 
adjusted, as he believes, to actual social 
conditions and to the ideals of the city’s 
heterogeneous and non-Puritan popula- 
tion, he naturally and properly turns to 
those who defeat his amendments and 
says, ‘‘Since you will not amend the law, 
you are of necessity bound to stand for 
its enforcement just as it is.’ Mr. Je- 
rome’s remarks were made at a confer- 
ence of temperance advocates called by 
the National Temperance Society, which 
conference by its representative character 
showed that there is a revival of interest 
in the problem in and around New York. 


ECRETARY OF THE NAVY Morton 

was formerly a vice-president of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé Railroad, 
and when holding the po- 
sition it is now charged, 
gave illegal rebates to 
the Colorado Iron and Fuel Company 
controled by the Rockefellers and their 
allies, rebates that practically put the 
competitors of the iron and fuel com- 


Secretary Morton 
under Fire 
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pany at the mercy of the larger and 
wealthier corporation. Testimony given 
by Mr. Morton in investigations of the 
traffic situation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission also is produced now, 
showing that his attitude as a railroad 
official was inclined to be disregardful 
of law, on the plea that such disregard 
was universal and that business could 
only be done by his railroad by resorting 
to practices which, though illegal, were 
and are common. This phase of Mr. 
Morton’s former career naturally takes 
on new significance in the light of his 
present prominence as an adviser of a 
President who is bent on putting an end 
to special favors to corporations by the 
railroads of the country; and it leaves 
Mr. Morton in the position where an ex- 
planation is necessary, and may make it 
inevitable that he should retire from the 
Cabinet. This plea, ‘‘They all do it,” 
how many crimes and wrongs in the 
business world it covers, and how swiftly 
some men take refuge behind it! 


WO IRISH-AMERICANS, named 
Curley, whom Federal courts have 
tried and found guilty of fraud in connec- 
tion with Civil Service ex- 
Massachusetts 4 minations, have done more 
versus Curley 
than any other men of re- 
cent years to arouse the people of the 
state to the deplorable character of a 
numerous and growing class of electors 
or citizens of the state. Their effrontery 
in standing for office while criminals in 
jail, their success in getting votes while 
so imprisoned, and the utter callousness 
and the moral obtuseness of all their 
speeches or statements to newspapers 
have contributed to make many citizens 
feel keenly that if Massachusetts is to be 
saved to its old civic ideals there must be 
bold speaking and resolute action from 
this time on. For these men are typical, 
not abnormal. The legislature of the 
commonwealth, as soon as it met on the 
4th, immediately set to work to eject 
from membership in the House one of 
these criminals, T. F. Curley, elected to 
represent Ward 17in Boston. Party lines, 
we are glad to say, were ignored in the 
debate and vote on this matter. There 
were a few who for conscientious reasons 
opposed what seemed to them to be a 
judgment without a trial; but a large 
majority of the legislators, 175 to 48, took 
the sound position that a man whom the 
courts had pronounced a criminal, who 
showed no repentance for his acts, and 
who seemed to glory in his treason to the 
state, had no place on the rolls of the 
state’s legislators. That twoscore and 
more men should be found voting for re- 
tention in the House of such a man is in 
itself an omen of evil and quite incom- 
prehensible. Voters should note their 
names and block their further political 
career. The question now is whether 
Boston’s Board of Aldermen will deal as 
faithfully with the other Curley. 


‘THEODORE THOMAS, who came as 

a boy to this country from Germany 
in 1845, and who rose to highest place as 
an orchestral conductor 
in New York and Chi- 
cago, died last week in 
the latter city, aged seventy, just after 


The Death of 
Theodore Thomas 


14 January 1905 


@ permanent home for his orchestra had 
been built and opened by the generosity 
of Chicago’s lovers of music. His rank 
as a conductor may be inferred from the 
testimony of Mr. Gericke of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who says, “In all 
essential respects Mr. Thomas was one 
of the greatest orchestra leaders we have 
ever known.”’ By his early appreciation 
of eminent European composers and 
prompt production of their works in this 
country, as well as by his rare gifts as a 
leader, Mr. Thomas did much to educate 
the American public. He was unswerv- 
ing in his adherence to ideals, and knew 
not the word ‘‘compromise.”? This pre- 
vented his popularity, and often led to 
misunderstandings, but now it insures 
his permanent fame. His critics sooner 
or later came to his point of view. Of 
the work he has done in Chicago Dr. 
Gunsaulus says: 


Theodore Thomas came to our city when we 
were noisy with the discords of youth and 
strength and undirected zeal. He has been 
a master of concord that has called the rebel- 
lious and ardent forces of a forming civiliza- 
tion into obedience to those high laws of har- 
mony which are the security and promise of 
all true human society. Theinfluence of such 
a shaping personality upon material so valu- 
ableas that which he has touched in the re-cre- 
ation of our artistic standards has proved to 
be one of those gifts which heaven imparts to 
a country only by way of genius. 


NQUIRIES often come to us concern- 
ing the authority of the Bible, its in- 
spiration and the correct interpretation 
of it. A typical letter is 

The aon oo the from a man who has al- 
aietticdinnicnd ways believed the Bible to 
be the Word of God and has been a de- 
vout student of it. His sons are now in 
college. They have believed in him and 
accepted his teachings, but he finds that 
they are coming to regard the Bible as 
different from what he has taught them 
that it was, and they ask him questions 
which he cannot answer. He does not 
propose to allow them to lose confidence 
in his knowledge of the Bible nor to sur- 
render his influence over their religious 
lives. He is a busy man, but he asks 
what books he can read which will give 
him in brief compass the view of the 


Bible accepted by modern Christian Bib- — 


lical scholars, and their reasons for dif- 
fering from the view which he has always 
held to be the true one. For such per- 
sons we suggest three small volumes. 
The one on the Old Testament is Prof. 
M. 8. Terry’s Moses and the Prophets 
($1.00). The History of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the New Testament (75 cents), by 
Prof. H. S. Nash, is aptly described by 
him as ‘the history of the process 
whereby the word of God has won the 
right to be understood.” These two vol- 
umes should be followed by a re-examina- 
tion of the Bible itself. Next may be 
read An Introduction to the Study of the 
Scriptures (60 cents), by Dr. Boyd Car- 
penter, Bishop of Ripon. It is in the 
Temple Bible series. The average stu- 
dent of the Bible who reads these books 
with open mind may thus inform himself 
concerning the methods and processes of 
modern historical study of the Bible and 
its conservative conclusions, which in 
recent years have come to be generally 
accepted by Biblical scholars. 
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NE TOKEN of a deepening popular 
interest in the Bible is the response 
to the World’s Morning Watch, an or- 
Pe SAS ganization started 
Watch poethete ~ only last May “ — 
ulate systematic daily 
reading of the Bible. The story of its 
inception was then told in our columns 
by Mrs. Harriette Knight Smith, and 
since that time the movement has leaped 
forward 80 rapidly that now on the mail- 
ing list of the Daily Bible, its modest 
organ, are the names of over ten thou- 
sand persons in all parts of the world. 
The organization is simple, the only re- 
quirement being that the members shall 
give a little time each day, preferably ia 
the morning, to devotional study of the 
Bible. To forward that end Daily Bible 
furnishes four sets of notes. Dr. H. E. 
Baright of Clifton Springs, N. Y., has 
been the wise and unselfish promoter of 
the movement and is still in a way its 
official head. He will acknowledge all 
letters of inquiry about the organization. 
The fact that so many persons are ready 
for such a definite scheme of Bible study 
is significant. Notwithstanding many 
yearly outlines already in the field, like 
those suggested in connection with the 
International Sunday school lessons and 
the Christian Endeavor prayer meetings, 
and those furnished by Mr. Moody in the 
Record of Christian Work, a great many 
Christians still fail to read their Bibles 
thoughtfully and regularly. Anything 
which can incite to definite action in this 
direction is to be welcomed. We may 
venture in this connection to speak of the 
Handbook which has been sent out by 
thousands from this office for the last 
seventeen years and in which a schedule 
of daily Bible readings has a prominent 
place. We have reason to believe that it 
is appreciated by many and that the com- 
ments which we have been publishing in 
the paper week by week for the last two 
years impart additional interest to each 
day’s reading. 


ROGRESS continues in the wonderful 

revival which now has made itself 
felt throughout Wales and has drawn 
many interested and 
sympathetic students 
of its phenomena from 
England and Scotland. It differs from 
great historical religious movements in 
that no one person, like Wesley, Finney 
or Moody is the acknowledged leader. 
The young miner, Mr. Evan Roberts, 
who till a few months ago was working 
as a smith in the coal mine, is indeed a 
prominent factor, but the revival is in 
progress in many places which he has not 
visited and where he is not known. The 
Christian Endeavor Society seems to have 
had great influence in the movement, and 
it was in a Christian Endeavor meeting 
that Mr. Roberts heard what he believed 
to be the call of God to devote his life 
to persuading men to come to Christ. 
Above all, prayer, earnest, importunate, 
confident, specific, is being offered to God 
and answered for the conversion and re- 
newal of souls. What God is doing in 
answer to prayer in Wales he is able and 
willing to do in any country. There is 
little formal preaching, but much testi- 
mony of personal experience. The teach- 
ing is summed up by the London Sunday 
School Chronicle in these four declara- 
tions: 


The Religious Awak- 
ening in Wales 


(1) All known sin must be confessed. (2) 
There must be nothing doubtful left in the 
life which might form a cloud between the 
soul and God. Everybody must be forgiven 
before the penitent can obtain forgiveness. 
(3) The Spirit must be obeyed with swift and 
unquestioning obedience. (4) There must be 
a public confession of Christ as the Saviour. 


HE CHAIRMAN of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, 
Dr. Goodrich, reviewing the year 1904 as 
it has affected Congrega- 
posi, eg tionalism in England and 
Wales, says that he can 
discern increasing spirituality during the 
year. ‘‘Theintellectualism of a few years 
ago is giving place to an enlightened 
evangelism. . . . The people are not so 
keen about orthodoxy and heterodoxy as 
about spiritual power.’’ He also records 
a growing Church feeling, a keener de- 
nominational consciousness. ‘It is being 
increasingly felt that we Congregation- 
alists ought to have a collective life.” 
The Examiner indorses all this and adds 
some other interesting facts. New men 
and of a higher grade have presented 
themselves as candidates for the ministry. 
The great strategic positions of London 
were never better filled than now. In- 
stitutional churches are multiplying. 
Somet*mes American and British Con- 
gregationalism have not been near to- 
gether in their moods and methods. 
Today they seem to be nearer together 
than in many decades. 


OR CIVIC patriotism of the highest 
kind, displayed by an American busi- 
ness man, no recent career lived among 
us equals that of the late 

pen five! William H. Baidwin, Jr., 
president of the Long Island 

Railroad, and director and friend of so 
many of the best educational and philan- 
thropic movements of the country, nota- 
bly those of the South. When the time 
came to find a chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen which was to investi- 
gate Tammany’s rule in New York, it 
was suggested that Mr. Baldwin was the 
ideal man provided he could leave his 
business. Approached by those who felt 
thus, Mr. Baldwin said, ‘“‘I shall always 
be able to earn a living for myself and 
family, but I shall never have another 
opportunity, perhaps, to serve my city in 
this way,’’ and so he accepted the place 
of duty, though without being forced to 
sacrifice his business interests altogether. 
It is only by precisely this attitude toward 
civic duty by our business men of large 
capacity and resolute will that our mu- 
nicipal problems or our national prob- 
lems are ever to be solved. The masses 
are honest and well intentioned. They 
need leaders of competence, who not 
only have the intellectual power to lead, 
but who have the moral purpose which 
stops not at sacrifice of wealth in the 
effort to purify and ennoble social life. 


ORTY-ONE YEARS ago Dr. Cyrus 

Hamlin opened a school on the Bos- 
phorus, a few miles east of Constantino- 
ple with four students. Six 
years later Hamlin Hall, the 
first college building, was erected. The 
institution was founded by Mr. C. R. 
Robert, a New York merchant, and it 
now has 338 students, natives of Turkey, 


Robert College 
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Russia, Greece, Roumania and Bulgaria. 
It has sent out 2,575 students, many of 
whom have become influential in teach- 
ing, medicine, journalism and other pro- 
fessions, in many nationalties. It was 
the first institution of its kind ever estab- 
lished in the Turkish Empire. The college 
has done a vast service in awakening the 
nobler ambitions of young men, in mold- 
ing public opinion, in promoting justice, 
freedom and popular interest in govern- 
ments, in establishing systems of educa- 
tion and in disseminating Christian prin- 
ciples. Today its opportunity is greater 
than ever before. It is nearly fourteen 
years since the trustees, who are incor- 
porated under the laws of New York 
State, have made any general appeal in 
this country for money. It is now im- 
peratively necessary to repair the old 
buildings of the college, erect some new 
ones, and complete the endowment of 
professorships. The sum asked for is 
$600,000, and Dr. George Washburn, 
whose place as president is now ably 
filled by Dr. Gates, is in this country to 
solicit the funds. His address is United 
Charities Building, New York city. 


R. CARNEGIE authorizes the state- 
ment that since he began to give to 
found or enrich public libraries he has 
distributed $39,325,340 
The Public Library gamong them, three- 
asa Civic Factor fourths of which sum 
has been given to libraries in this coun- 
try. It is a record the like of which 
history has no record, both as to the ag- 
gregate sum given and the kind of influ- 
ence wrought by the gifts made. The 
net effect of the library on American civic 
and individual life is a theme which may 
well be considered by thoughtful citizens. 
It is fast coming to take a place alongside 
of the church, the schoolhouse and the 
town-meeting hall as a factor in the life 
of towns throughout the land. New 
England once was unique in her wealth 
of this institutional sort; now public 
libraries begin to dot the prairies of the 
Interior and the slopes of the California 
hills. 





Y THE terms of capitulation Russian 

officers on parole may return home, 
and many of them willdoso. Others are 
expressing a preference for 
sharing the experiences of 
the rank and file as prisoners of war in 
Japan, and thither they will go. Not 
less than 30,000 come into Japan’s pos- 
session, and as they are concentrated 
near Kure or some other Japanese town 
they will furnish the Christian mission- 
aries still another opportunity for words 
and deeds reflecting the spirit of Jesus. 
Moreover, when the war terminates and 
the survivors return home to Russia or 
Siberia, their testimony to the Japanese 
mercy and kindliness will serve, as did 
the testimony of the Spanish we captured 
in 1898 and treated so handsomely, to 
alter the popular Russian opinion of the 
Japanese as uncivilized barbarians akin 
to apes. General Stoessel will return to 
Russia via Japan and the United States, 
and must face a trial by court martial, 
Russian precedent calling for such action. 
The Russian Baltic fleet is off Madagas- 
car, profitting by French friendliness; 
whether it will proceed or be recalled is 
not clear now; presumably t 
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course will be followed, since ‘‘ discretion 
is the better part of valor.”’ 


EMONSTRATIONS of various sorts 

in European Russia show that the 
spirit of reform and revolt is still alive, 
that the ezar’s response to 
the appeal of the zemstvos 
is far from satisfactory, 
and that the revelations of the war and 
the defeats by the Japanese have made 
suicidal any reactionary course now. If 
the czar chooses that horn of his dilemma, 
that way lies internal revolt, theend and 
range of which no man can predict. But 
if he will put M. Witte in power, grant 
thoroughgoing concessions to the people, 
and come to peace with Japan on terms 
honorable to each, he may reign in peace 
and forlong. He is not called upon to do 
more now than pass from an absolute to 
a constitutional monarchy. Prince Hil- 
koff, the Minister of Transportation, who 
was trained for his place on American 
railroads, is right in insisting on the need 
of slow rather than a swift transforma- 
tion in Russia. But until there is a rep- 
resentative constitutional government in 
Russia she will have no peace. 


Russia’s Inter- 
nal Problems 


Planning the Evangelistic 
Campaign 


Plans are well under way for utilizing 
to the full the expected presence of Rev. 
W. J. Dawson of London in this country 
for several months at least, beginning 
about Feb. 1. He will probably spend 
that month in New England and all ar- 
rangements for his itinerary are in the 
hands of Rev. W. T. McElveen of Boston, 
a member of the committee on evangelism 
appointed by the National Council. Al- 
ready many letters of inquiry and invita- 
tion have come to him. As Berkshire 
County in Massachusetts has been mani- 
festing for some time a warmth of inter- 
est, it is probable that Mr. Dawson may 
go there first and hold meetings at Pitts- 
field. Dr. McElveen, Dr. F. E. Clark and 
other New England members of the gen- 
eral committee will assist in meetings in 
this section, and Dr. Hillis has also prom- 
ised his co-operation. 

Mr. Dawson may not be able to spend 
more than two days in any one of the 
places he visits. The desire and purpose 
are to precede and follow him with meet- 
ings keyed to the same general idea. So 
when he comes he ought to find the at- 
mosphere suited to the appeal he will 
make, and when he goes impressions can 
be clinched and fruits conserved as would 
not be possible if the meetings ceased 
with his departure. Later in the winter 
Mr. Dawson will visit points in the In- 
terior and the West. The committee 
hopes to arrange for two days’ meetings 
in Springfield, Worcester, Boston, Port- 
land, Bangor, Providence, Hartford, New 
York, Brooklyn, Montclair, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Syracuse, Binghamton and 
Buffalo. Naturally, some expense will 
be involved in this campaign, and we 
doubt not that our generous laymen who 
believe in evangelism will be glad to have 
a part in a movement which, if rightly 
directed, will mean new life and power to 
all our Congregational churches. The 
estimated cost of two days’ meetings is 


$150. While it is hoped that in most 
cases this will be met locally, the com- 
mittee must have funds for general ex- 
penses. Subscriptions should be sent to 
Dr. McElveen, Shawmut Church, Boston. 

We understand that relatively little 
emphasis is to be placed upon enlarged 
choirs and similar accessories, but local 
co-operation in other ways will be sought 
and expected. Certainly the gain to any 
group of churches will depend upon the 
way the ground is prepared and the fruit 
is harvested. The committee is acting 
with wisdom in not staking the success 
of the campaign upon Mr. Dawson alone. 
He has his own message and work and 
the impression made by his recent visit 
is, we believe, bound to be extended and 
enhanced as he gives himself entirely to 
this work among our churches; but before 
the winter is over other of our pastors 
may be going from city to city telling 
of what God has wrought in their own 
churches. Asa prominent Maine pastor 
says in a private letter just at hand, ‘‘If 
Mr. Dawson can arouse the ministry to 
the value of normal evangelism, much 
good must come from his visit.”” At any 
rate, no church or group of churches need 
be debarred by the fact that Mr. Dawson 
cannot visit them from sharing in the 
general spiritual uplift which we hope is 
at hand. 


Heresy and Revolution 


In attempting to predict what the out- 
come of the combat between Russia and 
Japan may be, one has to bear many 
things in mind, and notably this im- 
portant question, How far is the po- 
litical and military policy of the one 
combatant or the other complicated with 
the religious or spiritual problem? In 
Japan today, as we read the news sent 
by Japanese, European and American 
correspondents, there is not the slightest 
evidence to suggest that religious or 
spiritual problems enter to disturb the 
emperor and his loyal subordinates— 
military or civil—as they go on their 
way. The organic law of the land guar- 
antees religious liberty. Shintoists, Bud- 
dhists and Christians are offering up life 
and property with equal abandon. No 
great prophet and man of letters like 
Tolstoy exists whose rain of invective 
and strain of prophetic rhapsody incites 
the masses to distrust of an official State 
religion. 

In Russia, how different! Heretics, 
from the standpoint of the Orthodox 
Church, abound; and in a rescript to the 
priesthood issued just before Christmas, 
the Holy Synod denounces all Stundists 
and all Tolstoyans as unbelievers, ene- 
mies of the State and fomenters of trea- 
son at home. Nor are the defenders of 
Orthodoxy and the Autocracy far astray 
in their reading of the facts of the case. 
Formal opponents of the czar, the Stun- 
dists and other Protestants against the 
State Church may not be in every case, 
but the democratic ideals of their simple 
New Testament forms of religion are in 
essence hostile to the czar and the Ortho- 
dox Church alike, as Church and State 
now are governed. 

It is because of the illicit union be- 
tween Church and State, the subservi- 
ency of the priesthood to the throne, the 
inevitable alliance of the Procurator of 
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the Holy Synod with all the reactionary 
forces of the empire at a time like this 
when reformers are pressing for a change 
that Russia lacks today the sympathy of 
the laity and clergy of Christian Europe 
and America. Doctrinal agreement has 
counted for naught in the light of disa- 
greement on those fundamental principles 
of ethics, of living and being which Jesus 
taught; and the marvelous spectacle is 
presented today of a people, nominally 
non-Christian, receiving from the Chris- 
tian world the respect and sympathy 
which a nominally Christian nation has 
lost. 

Russia needs a religious Reformation 
as well as political evolution, if not rev- 
olution. Her Tolstoy is too individual- 
istic, too much of a literalist, too much 
of a doctrinaire to lead in any such move- 
ment; and, besides, he is too old for the 
task. It calls for a man of the Cromwell 
order among statesmen, and for preachers 
to the masses of men of the old Puritan 
order who were mystics, but practical 
mystics. 





Can Christians Succeed in 
Business 


There is nothing new in the statement 
that business methods which prevail to- 
day are so thoroughly selfish or essen- 
tially dishonest that no one can expect to 
win large success in the business world 
without abandoning the principles and 
spirit of Christ. We have heard asser- 
tions like this for a generation. But the 
very newspapers which offer this pessi- 
mism bear witness that it is not true. 
They chronicle from week to week in- 
stances of men who have gained success 
in business and who by concurrent testi- 
mony of those who have known them 
have lived consistent Christian lives. 
We may not know to what church they 
belonged, or if they belonged to any: but 
they are known by their fruits. 

Last week William H. Baldwin, Jr., of 
New York, died at the age of forty-one. 
Though he graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity less than a score of years ago, he 
was counted in the company of a score or 
so of men who control in large measure 
the industry of the United States. The 
Springfield Republican gives this word 
picture of him: 

He was a successful business man with an 
active and commanding conscience; a railroad 
manager who administered his property as a 
trust, not merely for his stockholders, but for 
the public and his employees as well; an agent 
of large financial interests, dealing with the 
most important transportation enterprises and 
problems, who would not stoop to low meth- 
ods: an active and influential participant in 
the world of commerce, who became also a 
leader in a great educational movement and in 
social and political reforms. 


The New York Times says of Mr. Bald- 
win: ‘‘He was the least selfish or self- 
conscious of men, simple, direct, true as 
steel, faithful to the utmost, kindly and 
winning withal, with high ideals of per- 
sonal life and refined tastes.’”” Another 
New York paper says that ‘‘to enumerate 
the list of his connections with reform, 
educational and charitable work would be 
to make a catalogue of all the reform 
movements in the metropolis and many 
of those beyond.’”’ Says the Boston 
Transcript, ‘‘With rare business ability 
was joined integrity that was above sus- 
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picion, while through it all ran a beautiful 
spirit of altruism that expressed itself in 
good works for his fellowmen.”’ 

The Nashville American describes the 
funeral service of Capt. T. G. Ryman of 
that city, which was held last Christmas 
Day. That paper says that 4,000 citizens 
attended, to show their appreciation of a 
man ‘‘who, with his heart true, lived, we 
fully believe, exactly as he thought his 
Master desired that he should live. He 
did all that his powers directed him to do, 
that others might be bettered, that there 
might be less suffering, that there might 
be more joy, more happiness, more love.” 

When Hon. William H. Haile, a promi- 
nent business man of Springfield, who 
had been lieutenant.governor of Massa- 
chusetts, died four years ago, the Spring- 


jield Republican said of him: ‘‘It is justice 


to say that whatsoever things were honest, 
just, pure, lovely and of good report he 
stood for, not assuming anything, never 
an exhorter, but living as his own in sim- 
ple faith the beliefs he had inherited and 
embraced. There was nothing complex 
about him in intelligence or character, 
only an honest man, faithful in word aud 
deed, transparently genuine.” We be- 
lieve that ex-Gov. William Claflin of 
Massachusetts, who died last week, is en- 
titled to no less honor as a Christian, a 
citizen and a leader in business affairs. 

Let any one search the daily newspapers 
for instances like these we have men- 
tioned and he will be surprised to find 
how large a collection of testimonies he 
may gather to the Christian faithfulness 
and integrity of men who have succeeded 
in business according to the world’s 
measurements and havealso succeeded in 
serving their fellowmen according to the 
heavenly standards. It is not difficult 
to distinguish perfunctory compliments 
often paid to public men when they die, 
from the sincere tributes, both of the head 
and the heart, to genuine nobility of 
character. It is not true today that men 
cannot succeed in business and remain 
faithful to high ideals. The Master’s 
promise still stands that those who seek 
first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness shall have all these things added 
to them which the nations seek for. The 
man of clear vision recognizes and re- 
joices in these hopeful, joyful, patient, 
true-hearted men in the strenuous busi- 
ness world of today. 

There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime ; 

Who carry music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and crowded mart; 


Plying their daily tasks with busier feet 
Because their secret souls a holier strain repeat. 





Spiritual Enthusiasm 


The spiritual enthusiasms of the Chris- 
tian can only be fed by the springs of 
heaven. The long drought, now broken, 
which in Western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
stopped the working of the factories and 
brought distress to man and beast, showed 
that stream and spring alike wait for 
their supplies on the bounty of the clouds. 
The cisterns of man’s building do not re- 
new themselves, they must be renewed 
from above. The springs of enthusiasm 
must be fed by the outpouring of God’s 
power into our hearts. 

We need first of all to come into close 
communion with the Holy Spirit. But this 


can only be by thinking God’s thoughts 
and gaining, so far as may be possible, 
his point of view. Those thoughts are 
thoughts of love, that point of view is 
one of complete self-giving for most far- 
reaching help. How can we expect to 
gain a true spiritual enthusiasm, when 
we are out of sympathy with the Father 
of Spirits, when we care little for his 
purposes of mercy and are doing nothing 
in the service for which he gave his Son? 

We are not to set this enthusiasm be- 
fore us as an end in itself. There may be 
a selfishness of religious exaltation which 
is itself of nospiritual worth. Ouratten- 
tion is to be centered outside ourselves 
and, because the only possible avenues of 
service to God come in our social life 
with men, our divine center of thinking 
and of love must be God in humanity. 
‘*For he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen.”’ 

Intercession is one of the great marks 
and builders of enthusiasm. We cannot 
pray repeatedly for a man without coming 
to pray earnestly for him and finally lov- 


ing him, as Christ loved the disciples for . 


whom he prayed. No Christian has a 
right to say that he cannot love his ene- 
mies until he has persistently prayed for 
them. One of the most needed prepara- 
tions for the great wave of religious en- 
thusiasm which we all desire must be the 
reconciling of eumities within the Chris- 
tian Church. A church quarrel—or even 
two or three smoldering dislikes—makes 
the best known preventive of the Holy 
Spirit’s work. To heal these enmities we 
must pray one for the other, and pray with 
perseverance for the good and not for 
the defeat and confusion of those whom 
we dislike and who have done us wrong. 
A church so narrow as to include only 
our sort of people is a church too narrow 
for the Father of us all. 


Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Jan. 15-21. Rom. 12: 1-21. 





In Brief 


Japan is entitled to the next World’s Fair. 
Let us hope for low excursion rates to Tokyo, 
say, 1908? 





The editors of The Congregationalist re- 
turn thanks to the numerous friends who 
have remembered them with New Year mes- 
sages. 


General Stoessel believes in Providence. 
‘* We shall be obliged to capitulate, but every- 
thing is in the hands of God,” he said to the 
ezar, in his appeal for executive clemency 
should he surrender. 








The exact terms of the recent compact be- 
tween the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and the Home Missionary Associa- 
tion with reference te the work in Hawaii 
appears on page 66. 





Five thousand, eight hundred and sixty new 
houses averaging $1,981 in cost, were built in 
Philadelphia last year, which proves that it 
still is the city of homes, for it has 287,558 
dwellings for a population estimated at 1,400,- 
000. 





Is it really so that the explanation for the 
altered mood of the Dowager Empress of 
China toward foreigners and missionaries is 
due to her conversion to Christian Science by 
Mrs. Conger, wife of the American minister 
soon to retire? 





Some day a most interesting study will be 
written of the reaction of men like R. Heber 
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Newton and Minot J. Savage from midlife 
rationalism to championship in old age of the 
miraculous and inexplicable. Credulity has 
followed incredulity. 





The London Daily News publishes black 
lists of individuals who have brought ruin on 
themselves by gambling. One of these lists 
has forty-eight cases of crime, suicide and 
bankruptcy due to betting. Such a concrete 
argument is much more effective than a ser- 
mon on the sin of gambling. 





The burning of cotton and the burning of 
Negroes are simply indications of retarded 
mental development in the South. The former 
is not likely to amount to much as long as 
there is a market for cotton, but a few good 
agricultural schools would work wonders in 
the Southern States if boys could be induced 
to attend them. 





The Publisher’s Weekly, reviewing the book 
trade of 1904, says that the most noteworthy 
feature of the year was that more good books 
were supplied and demanded than in many 
recent seasons. ‘‘ The increase of solid books 
was particularly noticeable,” is its comment; 
and it but re-enforces the testimony of the ex- 
perienced seller of books in our Boston book- 
store, Mr. Berry. 





In the absence of the full text of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s reply to the memorials 
of American Protestants relative to amend- 
ment of the Education Act, it is perhaps best 
to refrain from comment. The cabled ab- 
stract indicates that the archbishop prac- 
tically takes the position that if Americans 
knew more they would criticize the Church 
of England and the Ministry less. 


Both the Churchman and the American 
Friend deal this week with statistics show- 
ing a diminishing birth rate among the ad- 
herents of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and among Quakers. Only twenty-nine chil- 
dren were born to New England Friends dur- 
ing 1904 as over against eighty-five deaths. 
There is a sect suicide as well as a “‘ race 
suicide” involved in any such facts. 


United States Minister Pearson, our repre- 
sentative in Persia, has earned the congratu- 
lations of President Roosevelt and the Depart- 
ment of State by the effective way in which he 
has brought the Persian Government to terms 
in the settlement of claims arising out of the 
murder of Rev. B. W. Labaree. All the of- 
fenders are to be punished, and the widow of 
the murdered missionary is to receive $30,000. 





One almost amusing and yet deeply sugges- 
tive feature of the Welsh revival is this: Horses 
in the mines that have known nothing but 
profanity and obscenity as language of com- 
mand, now know not what to do since their 
masters are converted men. The latter can- 
not swear as they did, and the horses are too 
thoroughly disciplined to the old expletives 
to take up instantly with a more moral and 
pious terminology of command. 


Pastoral letters and greetings based on the 
coming of the new year seem more abundant 
this year thanever. Some are based on Scrip- 
ture, others follow the form of life messages by 
famous men, while still others cast their ex- 
pression in poetic mold. We admire the skill 
and ingenuity of typographical appearance, 
and we consider the earnest words on dainty 
card or calendar or even on ordinary letter 
press, fitly spoken and sure to be appreciated. 


It is a compliment to the wisdom of ministers 
to have newspaper reporters ask their opinion 
on such subjects as the theology of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the propriety of President Roosevelt 
making overtures to Russia and Japan in the 
interest of peace, and various other things. 
Some of their published responses indicate 
that they will increase their influence by in- 
sisting on time for meditation on subjects 
which are new or are presented under new 
conditions. 
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In 1854 an Act of Parliament came into 
operation in Scotland which prohibited the 
sale of intoxicants on Sunday. Friends of 
temperance in Scotland have just been cele- 
brating the jubilee of that reform, which is 
known as the Forbes Mackenzie Act. The 
man from whom it takes its name, and who 
introduced it into the House of Commons, 
was a member of Parliament from Peebleshire 
for fifteen years. 





Mr. Samuel Greenwood, in The Christian 
Science Journal, is responsible for a most 
profound remark. Referring to the fact that 
Science and Health has passed the three hun- 
dred thousand mark, and that it is for the ‘‘ sal- 
vation and not the amusement of the world,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ It isthe only book of its kind in any 
language or in any age, hence there is nothing 
with which to compare it.” If this wisdom 
exists in the green wood, what may we expect 
in the dry? 





Hardly a graduate of Andover Academy 
and Theological Seminary is living who does 
not remember the publisher, public-spirited 
citizen and large-hearted benefactor, Mr. 
Warren F. Draper, who began business on 
Andover Hill in 1847 and from that time till 
his death last Sunday has filled a large place 
in the Christian and social life of that re- 
nowned educational center. Next week we 
shall speak more at length of his character 
and good deeds. 


The destruction of Springfield’s City Hall 
by fire, last week, awakens memories of an 
exceedingly warm time there in 1887 when the 
American Board held a historic session. That 
was the time when Dr. E. P. Parker of Hart- 
ford told of hearing a tipsy fellow describe 
the issue over which discussion was raging, 
“prohibition after death,’ and Dr. A. H. 
Plumb of Roxbury got the title of ‘‘Old Per- 
pendicularity,” a play upon his worthy name. 
The distance in time removes the Board from 
suspicion of having caused this fire by its 
heated discussions. 





A stanch, useful Brooklyn Congregational 
layman has gone in the death, Jan. 5, at the 
age of seventy-eight, of Mr. Charles H. Par- 
sons. He was one of thecharter members of 
the Church of the Pilgrims and a charter mem- 
ber also of the South Church and for many 
years president of its board of trustees. He 
served for a considerable period as a director 
of the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. As a generous giver and devout Chris- 
tian, he will be missed out of the old guard of 
Brooklyn Congregationalism, which, like the 
old guard in other cities, is being thinned all 
too fast. 





The House of Lords, by the decision on 
the Scottish church case, has planted itself 
squarely in the path of progress, both of 
knowledge and faith in religion, and every de- 
nomination is beginning to realize this fact. 
Any church which is moved to revise an anti- 
quated creed or to express its faith and pur- 
pose in any fresh way is met by the solemn 
adjuration, ‘ British law forbids it.” Parlia- 
ment is preparing to wrestle with the problem 
how it can permit the spirit to make alive 
what the letter of the law has killed, and this 
year is likely to add an interesting chapter to 
church history. 


The rough weather of Jast week militated 
against large assemblages in connection with 
the observance of the Week of Prayer. But 
in churches and homes there were some de- 
lightful and profitable gatherings of men and 
women of one accord in heart and mind. One 
pastor told his fluck that he wanted none to 
come to the meetings from a sense of duty, 
and those present were evidently there be- 
cause they considered it a place of privilege. 
When our prayer meetings are supported not 
from a sense of duty but because Christians 
love the fellowship there provided and prize 
the opportunity of common prayer, they will 

ease to be a problem. 


Official indorsement in various quarters of 
jiu-jitsu, the Japanese national system of self- 
defense, and especially the announcement that 
the naval cadets at Annapolis are to be taught 
it, makes it neces:ary to examine the plan in 
some of its ethical bearings. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger contends that jiu-jitsu ‘‘is a most 
ingeniously devised and perfected system of 
utilizing eye gouging and the foul blew of 
every kind, and of erecting these practices 
into a complete system by means of the scien- 
tific method.’”’ The Ledger fears that high- 
waymen, burglars, desperate criminals will 
be far more likely to use this new system in 
offense than police and soldiers will in de- 
fense. We doubt it. 





Where local evangelists are called in to aid 
pastors scrupulous care should be used in in- 
sisting on proper credentials. Zion’s Herald, 
the Methodist journal of New England, informs 
its readers that hereafter, before it records 
the result of the labors of evangelists whom 
the churches welcome, it will insist upon hav- 
ing indorsement of the evangelist by the pre- 
siding elder of the district in which he labors; 
and it points out that the Methodist Discipline 
makes strict provision for the employment of 
such evangelists only as have been approved 
by bishops or presiding elders. We have no 
such officials to guarantee the character or 
methods of evangelists, and there is all the 
more need of care consequently. 





A long life of honorable service closed Jan. 
5 at the historic ‘‘Old Elms,” Newtonville, 
Mass., when ex-Governor Claflin died at the 
ripe age of eighty-six years. He won his way 
to wealth by hard work and sterling integrity 
in business, served his native state as legis- 
lator in both branches, as lieutenant governor 
and as governor; and the United States in two 
terms in the House of Representatives. He 
served the cause of Christian education as a 
trustee of Boston and Brown Universities and 
Wellesley College. Claflin University, Orange- 
burg, S. C., bears his name as its founder. 
He was an officer in many important busi- 
ness corporations. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to which he belonged, owes him a 
large debt, but his benefactions were not 
limited to that body. Probably without his 
generous gifts and interest the New England 
Chautauqua Assembly would not have existed. 
He was an illustrious example of the best 
type of the New England educated Christian 
business man. 





In the Clerical Circle 


The paragraphs which follow, and any 
which might appear hereafter, are not written 
in the spirit of wisdom, brethren, but in sug- 
gextiveness, appreciation, fellowship and good 
cheer. 

vt 


Frederick W. Robertson thought that a cler- 
gyman’s life involved spiritual loneliness and 
isolation. ‘* Morbid,’’ you say —‘‘ Robertson’s 
one weakness.’’ Yes, but was he ever wholly 
wrong? Was he not usually wholly right? 
There is the inevitable solitariness. Profes- 
sional social functions help, but they are, for 
most of us, far between. Next to the choice 
friend—which Robertson never had among his 
brethren—is the sympathetic sentence that 
finds us, whoever said it, and that word of 
light, which we perhaps forgot, because we 
became busy, straightway, in an illumined 
and stimulated soul. 

wt 

In that fine tribute which Rev. Mr. Dewart, 
for some years assistant at Trinity Church, 
Boston, paid to Dr. Donald’s memory, in a re- 
cent issue of the Transcript, he said that 
when he was invited to take the position Dr. 
Donald made no specifications as to the divi- 
sion of work, save that the assistant ‘‘ should 
have a man’s work to do.” Many of us need 
assistance greatly, and would like a trained 
and efficient man who has spent years in the 
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seminary, or in the work. If he is called, give 
him a man’s work, not a woman’s nor a boy’s. 
& 
The following from one in the circle was 
privately written, but perhaps may be pub- 
licly printed: 


When the Lord opens the door—great and 
effectual or small and humble—so that [ can 
get through, I think I am ready. I am not 
ambitious, neither can I be anything but a 
Christian minister such as I am—only I hope 
better as the years go by. God has prepared 
a worm for my gourd. I am not angry for it 
nor distrustful of Him, but am having sad days. 


It is a large fellowship which has known 
this experience. With some it is the crushing 
load; with others the single sharp struggle. 
Some will bear the heavy burden of the rough- 
hewn cross very well, but the slivers on it 
make them cry aloud. 

wt 

Notwithstanding Emerson’s caution against 
superlatives, we love them when they are 
worthy, as, for example, when Augustine 
says, ‘‘Should any ask me, What is the first 
thing in religion? I would reply, The first, 
second and third thing therein, nay all, is 
humility.” 

wt 


How many are acquainted with the beauti- 
ful rendering of the Revised Version of Ps. 
68: 19? viz: 

Blessed be the Lord, who daily beareth our burden, 
Even the God who is our Salvation. 
Cf. Ps. 37: 5, margin. 

Speaking of the Psalms, if one would get 
new joys for the devotional life, let him read 
the Psalter as rendered in the revision, and, 
particularly, as printed in the new Pilgrim 
Hymnal, or the separately published Pilgrim 
Responsive Readings. It ‘‘causes new light 
to break forth from the Word” continually. 
It ought to be dedicated to John Robinson. 

& 

When a man begins a story by saying it is 
very funny, it usually falls flat; when he al- 
lows that he is about to surprise you, the edge 
of expectancy is dulled; when he says he is 
about to shock you, he does by his bad taste. 
Self-consciousness is never expressed without 
injury, and this applies to suspicions that one 
will be mistaken for a heretic. 

James Russell Lowell said that all the good 
stories got themselves told early in the morn- 
ing of time, and Mark Twain in one of his 
essays proves the same thing, so no apologies 
will be offered for any anecdote, old or new, 
told here. 

It is related of a well-known city pastor 
that he was surprised at a call to conduct a 
funeral half a day’s journey distant in a fam- 
ily of entire strangers. They seemed neither 
to know nor care who officiated, so long as 
some one did, and that briefly, and without 
any financial reckoning either as to time or 
car fares. He kept his wonderment to him- 
self, and as he was about to take the train 
home a neighbor who had once been in his 
congregation came up with the delight and 
importance of one who knew how to bestow 
favors and said, “‘I got you this funeral, 


Doctor.”’ ‘y 
T. YOKEFELLOY., 





Cambridge, Northampton, Woburn, Med- 
ford, Lawrence, Fall River and Lowell have 
Irish Roman Catholics as mayors this year, 
whose inaugural messages last week show 
that they are representative spokesmen of the 
newer municipal ideals. The Pilot (Roman 
Catholic) in commenting on this fact rightly 
says: 

The fact that they have in several cases 
been chosen to govern some of the oldest and 
once most conservative of New England cities 
speaks eluquently not alone of the changes 
which time has wrought in the population, 
but also of the passing of the racial and reli- 
gious antagonisms which even fifty years ago 
were stronger in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts than in any other of the great states 
of the American Union. 
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Forty-Five Years in a Connecticut Pastorate 


The Career and Influence of Rev. Edwin P. Parker, D. D., of Hartford 


{In view of the fact that Dr. Parker, pastor of the South (Second) Church in Hartford, Ct., is this week receiving congratulations 
on his forty-fifth anniversary, we publish herewith two articles from men who have known him long and intimately.—Ep1rors. | 


Dr. Parker as a Citizen and 
Friend 


BY CHARLES HOPKINS CLARK 
Editor Hartford Courant 


From the time of Rev. Thomas Hooker, 
who led his church here from Newtown 
and laid down the principles of self- 
government on which Connecticut was 
founded, Hartford has been singularly 
favored in the character and influence of 
her clergymen. Dr. Parker and Mr. 
Twichell stand today in the direct line of 


‘succe:sion from their great predecessors, 


and in their lives and standing fully 
maintain the best traditions of the Hart- 
ford pulpit. It would be easier to write 
of them together than separately, but Dr. 
Parker is the designated subject of this 
paper. 

He is one of the distinct and delightful 
elements of life in Hartford, and one of 
its most potent factors for good. In all 
the incidents of a public nature that bring 
our people together, he is expected to 
take a prominent part; the occasion lacks 
something, if he is absent. His almost 
half a century of activity in the pastoral 
relation and his natural gift of leader- 
ship, together with the personal charm 
of the man, have given him a wide ac- 
quaintance. One might almost say that 
everybody in town knows him—and al- 
most everybody in the state. He has be- 
come an integral part of -Hartford, for 
whose character and public spirit he is in 
no small degree responsible. In a certain 
sense his fellow.citizens take him for 
granted, as they do many ef the other 
privileges that they enjoy. They simply 
would not know what to do without him. 
His kind advice, his wise counsel, his 
genial companionship, and the good wil’, 
sympathy and brotherly love that radiate 
from him are a part of their daily life. 

He came to Hartford almost a boy, not 
quite twenty-four years of age, and has 
lived here now for forty-five years. Like 
Dr. Hawes, who was pastor of Center 
Church from 1818 to his death in 1867, 
and Dr. Bushnell, who was pastor of the 
North Church from 1833 to 1859, and Mr. 
Twitchell, who has been over the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church since its ded- 
ication in 1865, its first and so far its only 
pastor, Dr. Parker has had no other pas. 
torate than Second Church, Hartford. 

A native of Maine, he was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1856 and Bangor 
Semivary in 1859. That fall he received 
a call to his present church, and on Jan. 
11, 1860, three days before his birthday, 
was ordained and installed its pastor. 
The council through whose ordeal he 
passed was not united in its action, and 
he entered upon his career with a reputa- 
tion for being unorthodox, which was 
long ago outlived, although his liberality 
and independence of thought are marked 
and are among the qualities that so en- 
dear him to his large congregation. 

With him to Hartford came his young 
wife, Lucy, daughter of Rev. Samuel 


Harris, D. D., late professor of theology 
at Yale. Eight children were born to 
them, of whom four sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. In 1894 Dr. Parker mar- 
ried his present wife and efficient helper, 
Laura A. Parker. During his long course 
in the ministry he has declined calls from 
many important churches elsewhere. In 
1875 Yale conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, and since 
1895 he has been a member of the Yale 
corporation. 

In the earlier years of his pastorate he 
was intimately associated with Dr. Hawes 
of the Center, Dr. Bushnell of North 
and Dr. Burton of the Fourth and Park 
Churches, and later for many years Bur- 
ton, Parker and Twichell were a sort of 
pulpit trinity, known as most intimate 
and loving friends and fellow-workers. 
The death of Dr. Burton in 1887 has 
brought the two survivors still nearer to 
each other. Among Dr. Parker’s many 
other personal friends have been such 
leading laymen as General Hawley, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Judge L. P. 
Waldo, ex-Governor Hubbard, Alvan P. 
Hyde, Henry C. Robinson, Gen. W. B. 
Franklin and the talented composers 
Dudley Buck and Henry Wilson—all of 
these gone now except General Hawley; 
and, while the friendships formed in his 
earlier years have been so largely inter- 
rupted, for the time at least, by death, it 
is an interesting indication of his lovable 
nature that he has attached the younger 
people to him as closely as he held their 
parents, and is richer in the number of 
his friends now than he ever was before. 

A noteworthy feature of. his church 
service is its music, of which for more 
than a quarter of a century the ecclesi- 
astical society has annually requested 
him to take personal charge. He has 
compiled several hymnals and is known 
as a composer of church music and 
writer of hymns. A good deal of the 
music of the choir has been arranged 
and some of it composed by him. 

From 1893 to 1896 Dr. Parker was a 
member of the Hartford Board of Park 
Commissioners, where his refined taste 
and wise judgment were of large use in 
developing one of the most beautiful 
features of the city. He was the first 
regular chaplain of the lower house of 
the legislature; previously it had been 
the custom to find a different local clergy- 
man to open each morning’s session. 

Through his old-time intimacy with 
General Hawley and Mr. Warner he has 
been for years a valued contributor to 
the Courant. He has delivered public 
addresses too numerous to enumerate, 
and his tributes to Drs. Bushnell, Burton, 
Gage and Walker, to Governor Hubbard, 
Judge Waldo and Mr. Robinson were 
models of their kind. 

Dr. Parker’s sympathies are quick and 
broad, and when anything is doing he is 
sure to be interested. He is one of the 
familiar figures on our city streets. It 
is his custom to walk up Main Street to 
the center of the city, as it was Dr. Bush- 


nell’s to walk down to the same point, 
and there step into bookstores, banks, 
newspaper offices and other places and 
talk over the affairs of the day with his 
fellowmen. He is always and altogether 
approachable. His views are positive 
and expressed with the courage of con- 
viction; and by the force of his eonver- 
sation, by his sermons, and by the weight 
and example of his character, he wields 
a mighty influence in the community, 
where he stands among the first citizens 
of what we all, in spite of the restraints of 
modesty, consider one of the first cities 
of the country. 
Hartford, Jan. 2. 


The Ordination of Rev. Edwin 
Pond Parker 


BY THEODORE T. MUNGER, D. D. 


When a minister has held one pastorate 
for forty-five years, having taken it at 
the age of twenty-three, and still holds 
it with every prospect of holding it for 
years to come, it is instantly asked, What 
is the secret of it? The answer first ven- 
tured is that he must have been a man of 
great amiability and tact. However it 
may have been as to these virtues, they 
are not those which the friends who best 
know him would first name as Dr. Park- 
er’s first staying qualities. These lie 
elsewhere in his character. If stated in 
one word it may be said that this remark- 
able achievement is due to the clear-cut 
quality of his character in all its parts 
from first to last. This even and steady 
development of his strong points im- 
mediately laid hold of the church and 
the city. Without closely defining these 
traits, we will only say that they mainly 
consist in a downright honesty of nature 
incapable of perversion. Along with it 
was a courage and modesty and good 
sense that buttressed this honesty and 
gave it fine proportions. 

On the day of his ordination to the 
ministry this quality was clearly re- 
vealed, and it never occurred to his 
people then or since to part with a pas- 
tor so well grounded in the fundamental 
elements of character. For they are the 
things that men believe in, especially 
when accompanied with other qualities, 
which in Dr. Parker might be summed 
up as great-heartedness, and sympathy 
with every one who needs it. There is 
in him a certain wholeness and massive- 
ness that as things went on bound him 
and his people together like hooks of 
steel. But with all these ties, had there 
been lacking a certain thing that a New 
England Congregational church always 
regards as the main essential in a min- 
ister, he would not have rounded out his 
forty-five years; this of course is brains. 

Clear signs of this endowment were not 
lacking at his ordination, nor at any 
other time, as the years rolledby. Stand- 
ing by his side was the stately and shrewd 
Dr. Hawes, Dr. Nathaniel Burton, Dr. 
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Horace Bushnell and men of brilliant 
ability in other denominations—as Dr. 
E. A. Washburn of the Episcopal Church, 
Dr. Cephas B. Crane of the Baptist 
Church, with all of whom he kept his 
pulpit in even rank; for he was born 
with that subtle and undefinable gift 
called genius. He had a fine knack of 
expression, getting at the real meaning 
of things and touching the better nature 
of people by felicitous language whether 
by voice or pen. His friends regret that 
articles like those of early days which 
charmed while they taught, are not of- 
tener to be read at present. Aside from 
their keen accuracy the profound honesty 
that pervaded every sentence won his 
readers to his own sense of reality—for 
this was always the main thing at which 
he aimed. This was shown at his ordi- 
nation when he was heavily pressed on 
the new dogma of future probation, he 
leaped far beyond dogmatic lines, and put 
the whole question in one terse phrase of 
undeniable common sense, “I believe 
that God will give every man a fair 
chance.”” The English language could 
not furnish better words for stating his 
belief and confounding his questioners. 
There was nothing more to be said on 
the subject, and nothing since, though 
long disputes have been waged over it, 
has more of illuminating truth and con- 
vincing logic. 

So long a ministry cannot be even 
touched in our brief space. That it was 
unbroken and moved on steadily with 
the momentum of a strong, richly en- 
dowed man implies that it wasa quiet 
and harmonious ministry. It reveals the 
fact that there was stored up in the pas- 
tor a reservoir from which the people 
could draw without exhausting the sup- 
ply, but rather finding it fuller and 


sweeter as time went on. Whatever com- 
ment may be made upon Dr. Parker no 
one will say that he has preached out, 
that his heart is less warm or his head 
less sound, that he is old-fashioned, or 
that he has fallen away from the high 
and brilliant standard of excellence first 
fixed by him. 

We speak of Dr. Parker’s ordination in 
1860 because we find in it most concen- 
trated expression of his character to be 
found in his pastorate. When the inner 
and real history of theology in New Eng- 
land is written—as it will be some time— 
far off it may be when what is really im- 
portant is brought out, this council will 
be marked in large letters because a great 
word was spvken before it. It was held 
soon after the question of a second pro- 
bation had appeared as a heresy in ortho- 
doxy where it was regarded with univer- 
sal horror. So far as now appears, it 
had no apologist in the Congregational 
clergy of Connecticut, but it chanced to 
make its appearance in this council. 

Mr. Parker, only twenty-three years 
of age, theologically educated in Maine 
where the heresy had not appeared and 
of which he was ignorant and therefore 
had not made even an indirect reference 
to the subject in his statement of belief, 
furnished unwittingly in the simplicity 
of his soul an exquisite opportunity for 
uttering a new truth. Finding himself 
the innocent cause and center of a theo- 
logical conflict, he girded on his sword— 
how like him it was and is today!—and 
entered the field, and with what force and 
growing fervor those who know him can 
well imagine. 

If there is anything that tries the metal 
of a young minister it is his examination 
by a council for ordination. If Mr. 
Parker went into the examination as an 
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honest young man with a human soul, 
he came out of it as a fairly well trained 
theologian on one point at least, and 
said the word that blew to the winds the 
misconceptions of the hour by declaring 
his belief that ‘‘God would give every man 
a fair chance.’’ Mr. Child and good Dr. 
Vermilye must have spent some time in 
pondering the trenchant phrase and won- 
dering how this young man happened to 
fall into this heresy and to state it in such 
untheological language—‘‘a most unfor- 
tunate expression ”’ it was regarded. 

It should never be forgotten in the the- 
ological annals of New England that Dr. 
Parker was the first Orthodox minister 
to lay down the leading idea of the new 
theology at his ordination under keenest 
questioning and subsequent heavy criti- 
cism, but came out cum laude magna. 
While his courage is to be remembered, 
not less is he to be honored that he put 
on no airs as an incipient reformer, or as 
though he had done anything but what 
any brave man would do. Then and ever 
after those of us who have long known 
Dr. Parker counted highly an unusual 
chivalry along with great generosity— 
if they be not the same thing—that 
was always breaking forth in him when- 
ever there were occasions to call it out. 
Hence in all this long stretch of years 
this man who at twenty-three stood 
bravely up for his own heart and for 
all unfortunate ones in this world and the 
next went forward surrounded by troops 
of friends who rested in his loyalty and 
courage. 

If this utterance on the day of his ordi- 
nation is well pondered and looked into, 
one will find why he has remained pastor 
for forty five years, and all Hartford 
joins in the wish that he will still abide 
with them. 





Religious Leaders and Questions in London Today 


By Albert Dawson, English Editor of The Congregationalist 


Unusually animated and interesting is the 
drama of religious and ecclesiastical life as it 
is being played in Britain today. Until re- 
cently we had a period of flatness and depres- 
sion, when there was no special provocation 
to the enforcement of distinctively Free Church 
principles, when Nonconformity seemed to be 
languishing through Jack of vitality, when 
Joseph Parker was the only outstanding 
preacher, and when the rank and file of the 
ministry were nervously asking one another 
how many more traditional beliefs they would 
have to give up, and how much of Christian 
doctrine would remain when current destruc- 
tive processes were complete. 


Nonconformity Aroused 

All this is changed. British Nonconform- 
ity has been roused to the united asser- 
tion of its principles and rights; several new 
pulpit stars have risen in the firmament, 
showing that the race of great preachers is 
not yet extinct, though the new glory may 
differ from the old; while the average work- 
ing minister is cheered by a deepened convic- 
tion that his function is not obsolete, and that 
his essential gospel is positive and construc- 
tive, and from its nature cannot be injured 
by either the Higher Criticism or philosophic 
developments or scientific discovery. There 
is the breath of a new dawn in the air, and 
we look forward to 1905 with buoyant confi- 
dence. 

All along the line, in the realms alike of 
thought and action, it is the old story of re- 


peated assaults revealing weak places in our 
armor and the necessity of renewal and re- 
adjustment. What at first appear to be deadly 
blows aimed at the very vitals of our religious 
faith or ecclesiastical system, prove to be 
blessings in disguise, showing us what we 
are, where we are, and what we really stand 
for. As certain philosophic and scientific 
tendencies which at first were regarded as 
antagonistic to the Christian religion are now 
seen really to tell in its favor, so some recent 
acts of the secular state which threatened the 
organized existence of great historic churches 
in England, Scotland and Wales, have simply 
had the effect of revivifying amd strengthen- 
ing them. Already the Free Churches of 
England and Wales and the United Free 
Church of Scotland are thanking God, the 
one for the Education Acts, the other for the 
House of Lords’ decision. 


The Progress of Passive Resistance 

Another and early legislative attempt to 
settle the vexed education question is of 
course inevitable. Acts of Parliament which 
result in 38,479 summonses being issued against 
the most stable and law abiding section of the 
nation for non-payment of what they call the 
priest’s rate, in 1,506 sales of distrained goods, 
and in about a hundred imprisonments, can- 
not long remain unamended on the statute- 
book, whatever view be taken of the opinions 
and actions of Passive Resisters. I have al- 
ways held that Mr. Balfour made an honest 
and earnest attempt to grapple with a thorny 


problem, and I have the best reason for know 
ing that he is genuinely surprised and disap- 
pointed at the result of his effort. He now 
realizes the necessity of readjustments in 
favor of Nonconformists, and might be will- 
ing to make them, but that such action would 
cause further division among his own follow- 
ers and would inevitably be regarded on all 
sides as a sign of weakness. So he has re- 
solved to let his political opponents, whose 
return to power at the next election is certain, 
try their hand at the business, and he rather 
chuckles at the prospect before them. 

For as surely as that the existing Education 
Acts are repudiated by about one-half of the 


nation (only a minority, of course, going the. 


length of Passive Resistance), so certainly will 
the other half refuse to agree to what extrem- 
ist leaders on the Free Church side of the con- 
troversy, like Dr. Clifford, put forward as their 
irreducible minimum. Never was there a 
more perplexing situation. It is noticeable 
that the leaders of the Liberal party, while 
fiercely attacking the education legislation of 
the present government, carefully abstain 
from propounding and pledging themselves to 
any definite constructive policy of their own. 
When all is said and done, Nonconformists 
are still in a hopeless minority in the exalted 
circles where cabinets are formed, of what- 
ever political complexion, and unless they are 
alert, they may be used merely to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Liberal party. 
‘““Why don’t you make your own political 
leaders say what they are going to do for 
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you?” is the smiling question Mr. Balfour 
asks his Free Church friends. 


The Predicament of the Scottish Church 


One wonders whether the half-dozen quiet, 
elderly legal gentlemen who constituted the 
House of Lords’ tribunal realized how far- 
sweeping would be their now famous decision. 
Probably they would say their sole business 
was to interpret the law, and that they have 
nothing to do with results. The effect upon 
the great Church mainly concerned has been 
gratifying. Thelnited Free Church of Scot- 
land, with its more than half-a-million com- 
municant members, has been quickened into 
new life; without fuss or bluster, it has shown 
itself willing to be stripped of all its material 
possessions, rather than sacrifice any of its 
cherished principles; the waverers have been 
so few as hardly to count at all. The Royal 
Commission just appointed may be regarded 
as the harbinger of something like an equita- 
ble settlement of the immediate dispute, but 
no Free Church citizen of the British Empire 
can rest content until a further step has been 
taken. 

Not only Scottish Presbyterians, but all 
non-established churches throughout the 
king’s dominions are affected by this momen- 
tous judgment. We hear of Methodist bodies 
in Australia refraining from consummating 
the union towards which they have long been 
moving for fear of those six or seven old 
gentlemen sitting at Westminster; and here 
in England we already have at least one case 
in point. Cheshunt ministerial training col- 
lege, founded by the Countess of Huntingdon 
and now associated with the Congregational- 
ists, in consequence of financial difficulties, 
partly due to its location, applies to the Board 
of Education for permission to amalgamate 
with Hackney College. But Cheshunt has a 
moth-eaten trust deed which demands of 
trustees, principals, tutors and students sub- 
scription to fifteen doctrinal articles, an ex- 
pression of abhorrence of Pelagianism, Socin- 
ianism, Arianism and Arminianism, and a 
pledge not to teach anything that would lay 
them open to the suspicion of sympathy with 
these deadly errors! > 

Prior to the House of Lords’ decision the 
Education Board would probably not have 
made any difficulties, but in view of that pro- 
nouncement from the highest court in the land 
it says it can’t sanction the transference of 
the college property to any body which does 
not conform to the terms of the Cheshunt 
trust. The situation is intolerable. Neither 
corporate ecclesiastical unions nor individual 
churches nor colleges are safe. Under this 
extraordinary decision hundreds of preachers 
could be turned out of their pulpits tomorrow. 
What is wanted and what we must have in 
common equity isan Act of Parliament which 
will enable Free churches to maintain their 
spiritual independence and give them power 
from time to time to revise their doctrinal 
standards without forfeiting their property. 


Mr. Campbell’s Success at City Temple 

As the trust deed of the City Temple Church 
embodies a fine old Calvinistic creed, a dis- 
sentient minority, if the House of Lords’ 
judgment is to operate, could eject Mr. Camp- 
bell from the pulpit. Nor would Dr. Parker 
have been safe, for did he not declare, ‘‘I 
would not sign a creed my own hand had 
written’? Mr. Campbell’s theology is as 
broad as a stellar sunrise and as comprehen- 
sive as the universe, but it is essentially con- 
structive. His is a profound and positive 
philosophy of religion which co-ordinates, if 
it does not always explain, all physical, intel- 
lectual and religious phenomena. Once a 
month he submits to be heckled by the young 
men of his church, and few experiences could 
be more interesting than listening to his ready, 
frank and fearless answers. Mr. Campbell 
has a way of thinking for himself; he does 
not move in grooves cut by others nor utter 
shibboleths, however generally accepted, nor 
look through the spectacles of any party, 


clerical or political. And he has a way of 
speaking out his thought with the candor of 
a child, with results somewhat similar to those 
which sometimes follow a child’s unexpected 
frankness. Consequently he is looked at 
askance, even by some of his own religious 
household. A Nonconformist minister who 
lunches with the premier, visits Mr. Chamber- 
lain, goes to Court with the Bishop of London 
and has au audience of the pope and is withal 
a mystic and a Passive Resister is certainly 
a bewildering amalgam. 

A number of good people who honestly think 
it is their special business to preserve the Ark 
of the Covenant recently met in solemn pub- 
lic assembly, generally, ‘‘to bear witness to 
(what they understand by) the Deity of our 
Lord”; and, particularly, to protest against 
what they regard as the errors and dangerous 
teaching of Mr. Campbell and others. One of 
the speakers prides himself that he “‘ stands 
where he did thirty years ago.” So may a 
tree, but how three decades transform it! 
No doubt these brethren acted conscientiously, 
but the plain person asks, Why cannot each 
preacher be allowed to deliver his own mes- 
sage, without interference, and take responsi- 
bility for what he says? 

The future is with the line of thought Mr. 
Campbell represents. His teaching has re- 
assured and stimulated many a student and 
young preacher, and ever since he came to 
London he has addressed the largest congre- 
gation in the kingdom. At the City Temple 
the church membership has doubled (surely 
a significant fact) only a few remote sittings 
are unlet, the Thursday service was never 
maintained at so high a numerical level. The 
church agencies, too, are increasing: but Mr. 
Campbell is essentially a man with a message, 
not an institutional worker. 


Campbell Morgan’s Start 

Along different lines to those of the City 
Temple, Dr. Campbell Morgan is proceeding 
with his Herculean task at Westminster, and 
has already met with a large measure of suc- 
cess. He addresses on Sunday morning and 
evening much larger congregations than have 
for many years gathered in the spacious build- 
ing except on special occasions, and on Friday 
evenings about a thousand people attend his 
Bible lecture. A well-considered scheme of 
social and evangelistic effort has been mapped 
out, a sisterhood has been formed, and struc- 
tural alterations with the view of developing 
an institutional church, are in contemplation. 
As Dr. Morgan is also giving a series of 
Thursday evening addresses in Exeter Hall, it 
is hardly surprising that he declined an invi- 
tation to take the Thursday morning service 
in the City Temple for several weeks in the 
new year, during Mr. Campbell’s absence 
abroad, but it is whispered that difference 
in theological standpoint had something to 
do with Dr. Morgan’s refusal. (Curiously 
enough, Mr. Campbell’s and Dr. Morgan’s 
sermons appear side by side every week in the 
catholic columns of the Christian Common- 
wealth.) So the gap will be filled by Rev. 
Thomas Yates, the promising young Liverpool 
minister who in February becomes minister 
of Kensington Chapel in succession to Mr. 
Silvester Horne. 

Mr. Horne and Dr. Clifford are prosecuting 
a fine work at Whitefield’s, on social, rather 
than intellectual lines. When Mr. Jowett 
preached there the other Sunday the building 
was besieged by a greatcrowd. The Birming- 
ham preacher seems to surpass himself every 
time he visits the metropolis; unfortunately, 
his health suffers from the strain of his great 
work. The mission church depending upon a 
committee or union rather than upon an in- 
dividual minister seems to be the only solu- 
tion of the problem of half-empty buildings in 
some quarters, and Bloomsbury Chapel, the 
historic Baptist sanctuary off High Holborn, 
is to be transformed into one. Dr. Clifford 
has unquestionably learned the secret of per- 
petual youth, but as he has quite forgotten 
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how to take a holiday, a generous layman of 
another communion than his, apprehensive of 
a possible breakdown, has requested Dr. 
Lunn, the minister-doctor-tourist agent, to 
capture Dr. Clifford at all hazards and costs, 
and carry him off-for a cruise on a yacht not 
fitted with wireless telegraphy apparatus. 
Dr. Hunter has been welcomed with open 
arms by his former flock at Glasgow, but his 
London friends—tel| it not in Scotland—do 
not despair of getting him back to the metro- 
polis, and the committee constituted for the 
purpose is even considering the question of 
buying or building for him a free unsectarian 
church over which the House of Lords shall 
have no power. 
London, December, 1904. 





English M. P.’s Study Boston 
Congregationalism 


The editor of The Congregationalist, on a 
steamship coming from Liverpool to this coun- 
try, was asked by a fellow-passenger, a clergy- 
man of the Chureh of England, if he would 
need to carry firearms to protect himself from 
attacks of American Indians on arriving in 
New York city. The clergyman, however, 
had never been in the United States. Hon. 
H. C. Richards, Member of Parliament, has 
exhibited a density of brain which makes the 
clergyman quite brilliant by contrast. 

Mr. Richards, K.C., M. P., presumably hav- 
ing returned home from attending the Epis- 
eopal Convention in Boston last October, made 
an address in Eastbourne at the annual meet- 
ing of the S. P. G. (Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel). He told his hearers that *‘in 
Boston, the old home of Puritanism, the 
daughter of a Congregational minister had 
left the funds to provide a new cathedral for 
the diocese.’”’ So far, his information was 
correct. But in picturing the need of the true 
gospel here, he told them that “‘there was 
one and only one Congregational chapel left 
in Boston free to the Puritan ideals of doctrine 
and discipline, and this was known today as 
Brimstone Corner. Unitarians had claimed 
and secured all the rest.”’ 

Having been assured by one who saw the 
report of his address that he had been grossly 
misinformed, he replied that his remarks 
about ‘‘the old-fashioned chapel known as 
Brimstone Corner were based on the local 
knowledge and experience of church attend- 
ance in Boston of a fellow M. P., who on the 
Sunday I was last ir. Boston, as on previous 
occasions, attended the chapel in question, a 
small but well-endowed one.”’ He added, 
however, ‘‘ I am glad tolearn on your authority 
that there are four Congregational churches, 
two within and two without the city of Boston, 
which still adhere to the faith of the Divine 
Founder of the Christian religion.” 

The S. P. G., which claims to be the oldest 
of the missionary societies of the Church of 
England, a long time ago created considerable 
trouble in the New England colonies by at- 
tempting to plant Episcopal churches here. 
The more than one hundred Congregational 
churches of Greater Boston might repay the 
debt by forming an S. P. I. (Society for the 
Propagation of Intelligence), and sending a 
missionary to these two M. P.’s. But no ordi- 
nary man would be equal to such a task. If 
these two who have visited Boston are aver- 
age specimens of the British Parliament, 
what must be the menial condition of those 
who have not yet ventured away from Eng- 
land? Is it any wonder that the demand is 
becoming insistent for the dissolution of Par- 
liament and an appeal to the country? 


The Tract and Mission Society of Philadel- 
phia is making efforts for a ‘‘ Rennaissance” 
of the family altar—distributing tracts and 
interesting pastors to preach about it. The 
Philadelphia Congregational Ministers’ Union 
recently expressed their approval of the effort. 
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Negro Education in the South 

On Wednesday of this week a course of lec- 
tures of exceptional interest is to begin in the 
Old South Building on Washington Street. 
The history and service of six higher institu- 
tions of learning will be treated on successive 
Wednesdays. Prof. Kelly Miller of Howard 
University will give the first lecture, to be 
followed by President Frost of Berea College, 
Principal Washington of Tuskegee, President 
Frissell of Hampton Institute, Professor Du 
Bois of Atlanta University and President 
Merrill of Fisk University. Three of these 
gentlemen are Negroes, all have had much ex- 
perience in teaching Negroes and they repre- 
sent various ideals of Negro education. It is 
expected that the lectures as a whole will give 
a connected history of the movement for the 
education of the colored people in the South 
and a conception from the points of view 
of practical educators of what remains to be 
done. Tickets to these lectures are given to 
teachers who apply by letter or in person to 
the committee on Old South work at Old South 
Meeting House, and sold to others at $1 for 
the course, twenty-five cents fora single lec- 
ture. 


The Sunday School Superintendents’ Union 

This organization, which celebrated its quar- 
ter centennial a short time ago, at its first 
meeting of the year, Jan. 2, had an interesting 
discussion on Grading, opened by C. Francis 
Liscomb of Somerville and participated in 
by a number of superintendents who spoke 
from their experience. The new president is 
Edward L. Pease, Superintendent of Cireula- 
tion of the Pilgrim Press, which includes The 
Congregationalist, the Pilgrim Teacher and 
the various Congregational Sunday school 
periodicals. 


The Annual W. H. M. A. Prayer Meeting 

Because of the heavy storm the meeting 
held every year, during the Week of Prayer, 
at the rooms of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Association, was not as largely attended 
as usual. But those who met last Friday were 
of one heart and mind and a spirit of earnest- 
ness prevailed. The president of the associa- 
tion, Mrs. Blodgett, presided and spoke of the 
need of ‘‘dwelling in the secret place of the 
Most High,” and of the rich blessing which 
would thereby come. Letters from absent 
friends were read. Mrs. West, with the aid of 
a map, showed the changes in location and 
workers which had taken place during the 
last year and spoke ‘also of the new work 
which the association had been enabled to 
take up through the “‘ anniversary offerings.” 
Those present were brought into close touch 
with the miss onaries and the teachers through 
their letters and photographs of some. Many 
prayers were interspersed. 


The Evangelical Alliance 

The Evangelical Alliance was addressed 
last Monday by Mr. F. Tennyson Smith of 
England, a breezy speaker with dramatic 
gifts, whose theme was temperance. 


The Old South Aids Foreign Missions 


The annual collection for the American 
Board taken at the Old South Church last 
Sunday amounted to $8,566, and may be 
brought up to more than $9,000 later. Dr. 
Gordon prefaced the collection with a power- 
ful plea for support of the missionary cause, 
on the ground that giving to foreign missions 
is the only natural course for men and women 
who believe in a God of all men, who is a 
world lover, rather than the tribal, national 
or racial deity, as conceived by men of other 
times. He contended that while the Calvin- 
ists of old had a narrow and defective intel- 
lectual conception of God, it was also true 
that they had a superb, deep, inclusive heart 
of love for humanity; and he argued that if 
the modern man, with his broader and truer 
intellectual conception of God, were to be less 
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full of love for men and less disposed to sac- 
rifice for his faith than were the Calvinists 
who founded the American Board, it would 
be most unfortunate, for, as he said, a narrow 
theology with a catholic heart is vastly better 
than a broad theology and a provincial, re- 
stricted, shallow heart. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Memorial Service 


Gatherings were held Dec. 30 in Willard 
Hall and in several Jewish synagogues in 
memory of the Iroquois Theater disaster, in 
which 582 persons lost their lives just a year 
ago. The management had brazenly expressed 
the determination to keep the restored theater 
open and had advertised an unusually attrac- 
tive program, but at the last moment orders 
came from New York to close the house for 
the afternoon. The power of public disap- 
proval could not be overcome. During the 
week audiences are said to have been small, 
and, in fact, the determination to reoccupy the 
site for vaudeville has never met with general 
approval. At the synagogues audiences were 
large, for many Jews perished. Willard Hall 
was crowded. Addresses were made by Jen- 
kins Lloyd Jones, Unitarian, whose congre- 
gation suffered greatly, Rabbi Hirsch, and Dr. 
DeWitt of St. Andrew’s, Episcopalian. 


Revival Efforts 


The revival spirit is manifesting itself in 
nearly all denominations. The Baptists have 
a central committee and are arranging for 
daily meetings down town; Presbyte ians are 
working along the lines followed last year; 
Methodists are planning a systematic cam- 
paign; and Christians are to have daily noon 
meetings, with Professor Willet as the speaker. 
The Des Moines council committee will meet 
in Chicago Jan. 16, and pastors and laymen 
will gather that morning in the auditor'um of 
the Y. M. C. A., from ten to twelve o’clock. 
Drs. Hillis, Clark, Herring and Gunsaulus are 
expected to speak. Sunday, Jan.15 Dr. Hil- 
lis will preach at the university, and Monday 
evening will address the Congre,ational Club 
on Evangelism. Encouraging additions were 
made to the churches New Year’s Day, Union 
Park Church receiving twenty-one, although 
at the previous communion, and just at the be- 
ginning of Dr. White’s ministry, twenty had 
been received. 


Winetka Church Dedicatei 


This beautiful. tone edifice, in the prosper- 
ous and rapidly growing suburb of Winetka, 
on the North Shore, was set apart for the 
worship of God and the benefit of the people 
by services beginning Jan. 1 with communion 
and the reception of members, and ending 
Jan. 6 with an address by Dr. J. S. Ainslie on 
the Church and the Unchurched. Sunday 
evening addresses were made by Dr. C. H. 
Taintor of the Building Society and Dr. J. C. 
Armstrong of the City Missionary Society. 
This new building has long been needed, but 
for some reason steps toward securing the 
new house were delayed until Mr. Winchester 
became pastor a little more than a year ago. 
Under his leadership the church has been 
thoroughly reorganized, and modern methods, 
in addition to those which are old and well 
tried, employed both in the Sunday school and 
in other functions of the church. 


Maywood’s New Pastor 

Rev. Frank T. Lee of Millburn, began his 
pastorate at Maywood, one of the western 
suburbs of the city, Jan. 1. Mr. Lee is fa- 
miliar with the wants of a church like this at 
May wood, having served as pastor at Douglass 
Park Church, and been instrumental, when 
there, of raising its debt of several thousand 
dollars and increasing its membership de- 
cidedly. 
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Dedication at Beloit 


The exercises in dedication of the Carnegie 
Library at Beloit College took place ‘an. 6. 
Large audiences listened to six interesting and 
varied addresses, besides the building com- 
mittee’s report. Prof. J. A. Blaisdell spoke 
on great buildings as embodiments of the 
history and striving of souls. Dr. Horace 
White, recently the editor-in-chief of the New 
York Evening Post and a graduate of Beloit, 
1853, always a loyal alumnus, and through 
whom the gift of the library was made by his 
personal friend, Mr. Carnegie, spoke for the 
donor, presenting facts hitherto unpublished 
of the extent and distribution of Mr. Carnegie’s. 
benefactions. It appears that he has given 
over twelve hundred library buildings and has 
donated over $39,000,000 to libraries and other 
educational institutions. This present building 
cost about $50,000. Dr. W. E. Barton of Oak 
Park gavea bright and timely address on the re- 
lation of the library to scholarship and religion. 
In the evening Pres. C. R. Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin conveyed the greet- 
ings and congratulations of the State Univer- 
sity; R. G. Thwaites, librarian of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, traced the 
development of human experience and its 
preservation in the libraries of the world; and 
Professor Nathaniel Butler, of the University 
of Chicago, spoke of the relation of the library 
to literature. 

The college is prospering, its classes being 
larger each year, but it is sadly in need of 
money, notwithstanding the large gifts it has. 
received in recent years through Dr. Pearsons 
and others. Its growth has increased the de- 
mands for equipment and instruction more 
rapidly than its income. The gift from Mr. 
Dodge, just made known, is opportune, and 
if half a million more could be obtained the 
college would be better able to realize the 
ideal which Beloit has always cherished. 

Chicago, Jan. 7. FRANKLIN. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 6 


Who would come such a stormy morning? 
Between thirty and forty women, including 
Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin of Pawtucket, who 
presided. It was an hour of vision, suggested 
by that granted to Moses, where obedience 
and sacrifice followed. It was a rare privi- 
lege to see and hear Miss Mary H. Porter of 
North China. Having gone out in 1868, she 
might be considered a veteran in the service, 
but her youthful cheerfulness, hopefulness 
and enthusiasm seem perennial. She gave 
a rapid and vivid survey of the experiences 
connected with the Boxer uprising and the 
reconstruction period which has followed. 

Miss Alice Gleason of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
was present. She has spent a vacation at 
her home in Haverhill and now returns to 
Mexico. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





Congregational Sunday Sehool, Walpole..... $12.00 
ERTIES 6.556 bins cons sbi noes scunetedecnses 10.00 


Albert B. Dead, Berkley. . 5... ccccecscetees 3 00 
Miss M. B. Swetiand, Chicopee Falls......... 2.00 
Mrs. E. W. Kingsley, Westhampton......... 1.00 
Anna R. Turner, Housatonic................. .75 
A Friend, Jersey City, N. J........c..seseeeee 2.00 
Prof. W. L. Montague, Amherst............. .50 
In Memoriam, Rev. Robert Crawford,D.D. 2.00 
Class 17, Pilgrim 8. S., Providence, R. I...... 2.00 
C. 8S. Pickens, Middleboro. ............seeeee- 2.00 
Fe ID, POON a iiccccscpccsceennens ens 2.00 
CNG oath scis chrcncec cess usresieesesess 5.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
CO. Beery, WOEO . 5.09 boss tdcesccnteccsece $2.00 





A FULL MEASURE OF GRATITUDE 


It is in harmony with my ideas and a great inspiration 
to me in my work and I get ma.y thoughts from it every 
week I keep it on file and often read over old num- 
bers. I would be very ~ to have it during this year 
if you have some way of sending it. 
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It was nearly three weeks from the time 


of his hillside meeting with Ruth before 


David found his way to the Eldridge cot- 
tage. This delay, unpardonable enough 
in the seeming, was not through lack of 
desire. Often had David’s mind been 
visited by the remembered gleam of dark 
eyes, flashing a mirthful friendliness, and 
he had known it would be pleasant to 
hear again the voice that went with those 
eyes. But he was very busy. The school 
seemed now and always his one great 
occupation. David was unaccustomed to 
the perversities of young men where 
young women are concerned, and more- 
over there was in his nature a certain 
austerity which forbade him to scant his 
work for anything or anybody. His pur- 
poses were of the unrelaxing kind. Also 
his shyness restrained him. Alone with 
Ruth on the hillside, he had been unper- 
plexed. The suddenness of her coming 
had disarmed him, and he had seen in her 
merely herself, not an embodiment of 
that high mystery, a Girl. But now once 
more the veil of her sex had fallen around 
her, and David’s was not the hardihood 
to lift it. He lingered at the schoolhouse 
door sometimes after he had rung the 
morning bell, hoping that elder sister 
would continue the admirable practice of 
ibringing younger sister to school. But 
Nancy was always alone. Why was this? 
David wondered. He had thought Ruth 
liked him a little. Finally one afternoon 
che blacked his shoes and brushed his coat 
and put on a new necktie and started 
down the road. - 

He hesitated for a moment as he stood 
in the narrow path before the little white 
house. Convention pointed the way to 
the front door, popular usage evidently 
rounded the corner and made for the 
kitchen. In spite of his inclination, it 
was convention that was tipping the scale 
in David’s mind (and therefore he ought 
not to have been made to suffer for what 
followed), when Nancy spied him. 

‘“‘Mr. Bruce!”’ shecried. ‘‘How nice, 
how very nice! Come this way. Papa 
and Sister Ruth are in the kitchen.”’ 

It was clearly Nancy’s fault. That fine 
indignation in Ruth’s dark eyes, so cour- 
teous and so quiet, missed its way when 
it leveled itself at David. But it made 
its error directly, and suffered no re- 
traction. ° 

‘“*How do you do, Mr. Bruce?” she 
said. ‘Father will be glad to see you. 
Take Mr. Bruce into the parlor, Nancy.”’ 

What a change was here! Walking 
along the rustling autumn roadside and 
across the sunny meadows, David had 
smiled more than once, in the midst of 
his shy hesitation, at the memory of the 
girl who had so laughed and sparkled 
upon the hillside with him. He pictured 
her in her short skirt, with her blown 
hair and her eyes full of light. Even so 
she would doubtless appear in her home; 
even so he might perhaps detect her 
at any moment coming to meet him. 
Coming to meet him! Ignorant, fatuous 
David! She stood very gravely erect be- 
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The Schoolmaster* 


By Zephine Humphrey 


side the kitchen table, tall, beautiful and 
queenly. The folds of her dark stuff 
dress fell about her feet, and her hair 
was coiled high and smooth, with never 
a wayward lock. The calm, dispassionate 
regard of her eyes was strangely baftling, 
it was so very courteous. What put the 
distance there? The very fact that she 
wore her blue-checked kitchen apron— 
which she felt to be distinctly irritating 
—lent remoteness to her so far as David 
was concerned. The badge of domestic 
femininity had nothing about it of the 
familiarly informal for him. He bowed 
and stood in silence. Never was man 
more easily embarrassed than he. Some- 
thing was wrong, and the obvious infer- 
ence was that he was to blame. So the 
Davids go through the world, shoulder- 
ing modestly all the faults they can find. 

Ruth, being genuinely woman, relented 
in her heart the moment she saw the 
pained bewilderment in David’s honest 
eyes. But she had not for nothing re- 
proached herself all these weeks as an 
infringer on the rules of dignity, and she 
had not for nothing resented the slow 
response to her invitation. Her atti- 
tude of polite indifference was too nicely 
chosen to be at once abandoned. 

‘“*Won’t you come through to the par- 
lor, Mr. Bruce?” she inquired. 

Not even the study; not even the sec- 
ond degree of informality! Poor David, 
who had once lain at the feet of this 
young woman on the common hillside, 
and heard her laugh like a brook, must 
now sit stiffly erect on a parlor chair and 
talk—to save his life he could not think 
of asingle thing to talk about. 

But Mr. Eldridge saved him. The old 
man, being notified by Nancy of the 
presence of the visitor, hurried from his 
study, whither he had gone in search of 
a book, and entered the kitchen with 
both his hands extended. 

‘“*Mr. Bruce!’”’ he exclaimed. ‘I am 
glad to see you, sir. I have heard of 
you. I am glad to see you.” 

He took the young man’s hands in his 
and pressed them warmly, looking into 
his face with kind and fatherly eyes. 
Here at least was a greeting cordial 
enough. David’s eyes responded. 

‘*You are quite a household name with 
us,’? continued the honest gentleman, 
glancing at his daughters to include them 
both. ‘‘It is well that you are come at 
last to establish your reputation. Sit 
down here by the window. Ruth, an- 
other chair.”’ 

The flash of mirth across Ruth’s face, 
as she indicated the chair, was as much 
a mystery to David as everything else 
about her. He did not know that she 
was laughing at herself for the failure 
of her grandeur. He took the chair from 
her, and seated himself in the sunny 
south window opposite Mr. Eldridge. 
Evidently it was expected that he should 
devote himself entirely to the father. 
Ah, again and again, ignorant, fatuous 
David! Nancy brought her little stool 
and Lucy the doll, and sat down beside 
her father quite as a matter of course. 
Nancy was always a privileged member 
of any circle she chose to join. But 
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Ruth took her shade-hat from its peg, 
and went out into the garden. 

The conversation of that afternoon was 
never to be forgotten by David. It was 
one of those occurrences, quiet and un- 
obtrusive enough in their happening, 
which sink into the soul like rain, and 
because of the fruits which they pro- 
duce cause themselves to be remembered 
always. The old man sat leaning for- 
ward slightly, with his elbows on the 
arms of his chair and his thin hands 
elasped. There was a delicate, vanishing 
beauty in his face, more potent, more 
persistent even, than any set charm of 
feature. The lines about his mouth and 
eyes were eloquent of life, no flattering 
symbol to a youth as yet untried, but 
strong, alluring, full of stimulus. The 
sunlight fell through the window and 
lay warm upon his hands. Real peace 
was here, of warfare ended, not lethargy 
where no warfare has been. 

At first the talk was general—Lincoln’s 
beauty, the glory of the season, the prep- 
aration for winter. Friends, even more 
than acquaintances, need the kind inter- 
vention of the commonplace at their first 
setting forth. Friendship, not acquaint- 
ance, makes delays. But at last there 
came a pause, and then Mr. Eldridge said 
slowly, with his eyes upon the head of 
his cane, smiling almost whimsically, 

**You’ve got a long work before you.” 

‘Yes,’ answered David. 

He settled back a little in his chair, 
unconsciously indicating thus his sense 
of final embarkment. 

“‘ Fortunately, I'm young.” 

There was no comparison here; cer- 
tainly no boast. Nor did Mr. Eldridge 
understand either as he replied, 

‘*Well, I was young myself.’’ 

“Of course,” said David promptly, 
‘‘and you did your work.” 

Again there was a pause, a longer pause 
this time. The old man still did not raise 
his eyes from the handle of his cane, and 
it was only slowly that the smile faded 
from his lips. The look of his face was 
not plaintive enough to demand, or ac- 
cept, pity; but it was sad, with that self- 
possessed sadness which is so dignified 
and so baffling. The lines deepened about 
his mouth. He turned to little Nancy at 
last, and sent her away. 

“Go, dear,” gently, ‘‘go find Sister 
Ruth in the garden.”’ 

Yet even when he and David were 
alone, and the way lay clear between 
them, the silence lingered. It is not so 
easy for a man to start out on a way like 
that, be he never so seasoned and philo- 
sophical. The tone of voice in which 
Mr. Eldridge spoke at last was so 
measured as to appear dispassionate. 

‘*T failed,” he stated simply. 

It was finer far in its effect than 
Cesar’s, ‘* Veni. vidi, vici.”’ 

David did not immediately protest, as 
another, more conventional, less entirely 
sincere than he, might have done. He 
waited, rather, puzzled, thinking in silence 
a, moment. 

**?’m afraid I don’t quite understand,’’ 
he said then, modestly. 

A quick gleam of appreciation crossed 
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the elder face, bringing the gentleness 
back. He was old, to be sure, and he 
read his life with assurance; but how 
was a human heart to resist such a tribute 
as that? 

“T hope you never may, for your own 
part,’’ he answered, smiling. 

David, however, when very much in 
earnest, was apt to be visited with a cer- 
tain strong young candor, unhesitating, 
direct. He took up the question boldly. 

““Won’t you tell me what you mean?’”’ 
he asked. 

Yet again, fora moment, silence. The 
gentleness did not fade from the old 
pastor’s face, but the sternness crept back 
a little, setting its seal on the lines. The 
effect was one of singular strength and 
sweetness. He nodded his white head 
reassuringly at David above his clasped 
hands. 

‘*T suppose it is just the truth,’’ he 
stated, calmly as before, ‘‘ that every one 
is bound to fail to a greater or less 
degree. And perhaps the greater the 
better.”’ 

Cheerful prophecy, surely, to a young 
man just beginning! 

But David did not speak. 

“It is easily understood,’ continued 
Mr. Eldridge. ‘‘ One starts out in youth 
with such mighty, preposterous dreams. 
They are amazing, truly; beyond any 
doubt, in my mind, the noblest things on 
the earth, these boundless, youthful 
dreams. They are so sure of the near 
perfection of all things. Then one takes 
his dream and starts to live by it. The 
dream runs forward years and years, ages 
it may be; the life is fettered here. 
Struggle of course results. Whether in 
the end the dream persists and remains 
entire, though unfulfilled as yet, or 
whether the life drags it down and 
conquers it—that is the crucial question. 
In the former case, according to the 
world, there is failure; in the latter case, 
success. Fora triumphant dream breaks 
the neck over impassable roads, while a 
tame dream—O, a tame dream forms a 
very useful drudge.”’ 

There was a ring in his voice. He did 
not look specially old any longer. He 
sat up straight and unclasped his hands. 
Oddly enough, for such a gentle being, 
he resembled for the moment an old war- 
horse snuffing the battle. 

‘One must just see to it, then,’ said 
David thoughtfully (young war-horses 
often have ample cause to be serious), 
‘“*that one remains young always.”’ 

The old war-horse flashed approval. 

“‘Ha!’’? he exclaimed. And then again, 
as if obscurely he realized his own resem- 
blance and felt himself among the trump- 
ets, ‘‘ha!”’ 

‘‘However,”’ put in David, reverting 
suddenly to the ordinary human point of 
view, ‘‘I don’t care much about failing.’’ 

He smiled, half ruefully, half defiantly. 
It was a curious mixture. 

**No,”’ replied Mr. Eldridge. 

The glint of the war-horse vanished as 
suddenly as it had come, and the old man 
sighed. 

‘*T suppose we have much the same end 
in view, you and IJ,’’ he remarked after a 
moment. 

“The perfection of the world.” 

David made the statement as calmly as 
if it had referred to a sum in fractions. 
Another than Mr. Eldridge might have 


thrown back his head and laughed. Yet 
another might have lost patience, think- 
ing what a presumptuous, vain young 
upstart was here, assuming himself to be 
competent for the tasks of the Eternal. 
But the old pastorunderstood. Not pride, 
but a genuine humility, concerning itself, 
as a matter of course, rather with the 
good of others than with self-salvation ; 
not in any way presumption, but an hon- 
est acceptance of the fact that the Eter- 
nal after all does create his men to help 
him, and that the general plan must be 
held in view by laborers high and low. 
Neither vain nor servile was David, but 
simply entirely true. 

“That’s it,” replied Mr. Eldridge, 
‘*that’s what I had in mind.’’ He shook 
his head a little. ‘‘ You see I failed,’’ he 
said. 

David understood now, suddenly, in a 
flash, as one sometimes apprehends great 
truths and loses them again in the maze 
of convention, yet is wiser for all time 
because of that apprehension. 

‘“‘T shall fail, too,’’ he declared, reso- 
lutely, with conviction. 

‘It’s worth it,’’ Mr. Eldridge responded. 

After that they talked about New Eng- 
land characteristics, and the needs and 
attainments of Lincoln in particular. 
The outlook was not altogether encour- 
aging—drunkenness, cruelty, scandals of 
such long date that they had almust come 
to make themselves recognized as part of 
the social order, so powerful is persist- 
ence. The sins of the country cry unto 
heaven more loudly than those of the 
crime-packed city. Itis partly a matter 
of ignorance. Solitude and remoteness 
form pitiless barriers, and high standards 
are not all inherent; the good needs a 
helping hand. Together, not singly one 
by one, men climb up out of evil. But 
whatever the cause, the fact remains that 
for utter sloth and degradation one must 
look not so much among city slums as in 
the fair green heart of some hidden moun- 
tain gurge. The shame of it! the pity! 
Lincoln village was virtuous enough. 
The people were kind and good. They 
went to church and they paid their taxes 
and they led grave, upright lives. It was 
out among the mountains, in remote, 
high, beautiful places that the trail of 
the serpent was manifest. ‘‘ Brooks Hol- 
low,’”’ green and silent, folded among the 
hills and lifted up to heaven, brimming 
with golden sunlight, threaded with sing- 
ing brooks—the plagues and the darkness 
of Egypt should, by right of justice, have 
visited it every day. 

The face of the old pastor grew very 
worn and sad as he talked about these 
things. He had seen much of the need 
of the country since he had come to live 
in Lincoln, and it had affected him as the 
need of the suburban churches would 
have affected David in a reverse situation. 
The work was one, after all. 

David’s face, too, as he listened, grew 
stern beneath its young curves. His eyes 
took on somewhat of the look they might 
be expected to wear twenty years hence. 
Mr. Eldridge, noting this, paused at 
length. 

“Your talent is greater than mine, I 
think,’’ he said very earnestly, a little 
wistfully too. He leaned forward and 
laid his hand on David’s knee. ‘‘You 
doubtless will do better work.” 

It was such a beautiful humility, so 
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genuine, so great; David made no reply. 
The moisture in his eyes, as he smiled 
and shook his head, was far from being 
unmanly. 

‘* At any rate’’—the old man drew him- 
self up again, and his face was once more 
bright—‘‘as I said before, it’s all worth 
while.” 

‘*f am sure of that,’’ David said. 

Ruth stood in the doorway a long mo- 
ment, watching them. Her own face 
was a study, if there had been any one 
there to see. A likeness to her father 
was apparent, not in feature, but in a 
gentle play of light, a tenderness of look- 
ing. Manly, pastoral tenderness his was; 
womanly tenderness hers, with an under- 
lying humor. She loved her father de- 
votedly, passionately even. The boy who 
was thus delighting him was therefore 
entitled to her favor. David was once 
more in the act of being mothered, if he 
had but knownit. He looked up suddenly 
and caught enough of the kind regard, 
hastily diving under and hiding itself, to 
make him change his mind again (and 
again with regret) as to Miss Eldridge’s 
age. He had been right in the first place. 
She was thirty-five. 

Seeing herself discovered, Ruth came 
lightly across the floor, a few pale garden 
asters in her hand, and, standing behind 
her father’s chair, laid the flowers against 
his cheek. 

‘“‘The very last, daddy,’ she said. 
‘“Next, I'll pick you hepaticas.”’ 

It was, after all, as it appeared, a woman 
whom David had never seen before. 
Neither girlish and sprightly, nor mature 
and grave, what was her character? He 
gazed at her so puzzled that he quite lost 
sight of the fact that it is rude to stare. 
The shining gentleness of her eyes, the 
soft, wooing grace of her movements were 
strange and wonderful to him. When 
she blushed suddenly and looked away, 
he was more surprised than ever. He 
blushed, too, and promptly lowered his 
eyes. It was a funny little scene. Mr. 
Eldridge, observing one half of it, and 
feeling Ruth behind him abruptly remove 
her hands from his breast, was immensely 
edified. He was not puzzled; indeed not 
he. He had lived too many years. 

‘* Daughter,”’ he said, turning his head 
to look at Ruth with the utmost gravity, 
but with a whimsical, smiling under- 
glance of the eyes which caused her to 
frown a little, ‘‘we must get Mr. Bruce 
to stay to tea with us.”’ 

It was a simple, happy meal enough. 
Ruth, in preparing it, returned to much 
of her hillside mood of merriment. She 
tied an apron about David’s waist, and 
then stood back and clasped her hands in 


delight at the novel setting for his ear-’ 


nest gravity. 

*“Don’t!”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t! You 
mustn’t look like that. You can’t be Sir 
Galahad, truly, with that apron on.”’ 

“T’ll be Sir Gareth, then,’ replied 
David, waking up somewhat in spirit, 
and taking the bread-knife in hand. 

‘* Well, suppese you ’’—Ruth interposed, 
as she rescued the loaf—‘‘let me see— 
suppose you carry the cheese to Nancy.”’ 

Nancy’s was the task of setting the 
table in the corner of the kitchen by the 
west window. She was very quiet about 
it. She had been reading again in the 
blue and gold book, and her eyes were full 
of dreams. Silent, grave, absorbed, she 
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placed the knives and forks with mathe- 
matical exactness, and the tea plates 
evenly between them. Nancy’s absent- 
mindedness always led to great precision. 
Ruth made a funny little smiling mouth, 
looking through the pantry door at her. 

*“You see I have to be just as gay as I 
possibly can,’’ she explained to David, 
“‘to counteract all that seriousness.”’ 

David himself was grave, but not 
through absent-mindedness. He placed 
the butter with great care where the 
sugar-bowl should have stood, and the 
sugar.bowl itself in the middle of the 
center-piece. Nancy left them there. 
She was actuated by a great respect, 
and also by a fear of being rude. But 
when it came to the placing of the vase 
of asters, she was ata loss. Finally she 
moved the sugar-bowl just a little to one 
side and slipped the flowers in, so that 
the two together formed the table decora- 
tion. David was unsuspecting. 

“The sugar, Nancy, please,’’ said Ruth 
in a matter-of-fact manner when she 
poured the tea, the inference being, 
‘Sometimes we take asters.’’ 

The personality of a family manifests 
itself as a matter of course through the 
whole of its house. But the center of 
its charm (not so much of its discord 
fortunately) is always the ‘‘social board.” 
And of the three conventional daily 
opportunities for such display of the 
gracious in character and of the many 
possible variations on the general, ac- 
cepted scheme, the country tea wins the 
day for completeness of adjustment. 
Where is there another function so 
homely, so sweet, so informal? The work 
of the day is over, and relaxation has 
come. Even the house-wife, who less 
than another knows ever a perfect pause, 
comes comparatively untroubled from her 
light task of beating eggs, making toast, 
cutting cake, and surveys with no special 
dismay the dishes to be washed after- 
wards. The tea-kettle sings cheerily. 
The teapot, emerging from its ‘‘cosy,”’ 
sends forth a fragrant steam. Conversa- 
tion flows evenly along. There is plenty 
to talk about, a whole full day having 
just been lived and done away with now 
for weal or for woe. The very viands 
adapt themselves to the ease of the oc- 
casion, and demand no heavy apprecia- 
tion, only agrateful, serene consideration. 
Country tea, blest be thou among the 
meals of earth! 

The October sun had set when the 
Eldridge tea was ready, but a golden 
light lingered in the west, and streamed 
with a subdued radiance through the win- 
dow. The white cloth and the dignified 
old silver caught the glow obscurely. The 
candles were not lighted till the dusk was 
fully come, and then they shone like star- 
points. Across the room the kitchen 
range expanded its motherly heart, and 
contemplated with satisfaction the con- 
tentment itself had caused. It was a de- 
lightful scene. David felt the pleasure 
of it, as the phrase has it, to his finger- 
tips. He leaned back in his chair once 
or twice, and looked round upon it all. 
Mr. Eldridge, at one end of the table, 
beamed upon him with kind, fatherly 
eyes. Ruth, at the other end, behind her 
silver service, poured the tea with gra- 
cious dignity. Nancy, across the asters 
(and the sugar-bow1!), sat earnestly incor- 
porating bread and butter into the body 
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of her dreams. Simplicity and friend- 
liness and truest, finest culture, these 
things were the unconscious breath of 
life in the Eldridge household. 

Later in the evening Sir Gareth went 
home through the star-lit silence of the 
night. For an hour he had been playing, 
at Ruth’s request, Mendelssohn and Bee- 
thoven. Earth and sky were vibrant, 
therefore, with pulsing harmonies. The 
dark hills loomed about him, and the 
white road glimmered faintly ahead of 
him between the shadowy bushes. Fall- 
ing brooks on every side made a hoarse, 
low roaring, so that the valley was filled, 
like a hollow bowl, with sound. The si- 
lence through, above it all, touched, gave 
pause, set seal. David’s mind, too, was 
filled with ringing silences. He thought 
of the work behind the old pastor. He 
thought of the work before him, David. 
He thought of failure, success. Failure 
seemed glorivuus enough tonight in the 
face of such sure ultimate success as 
shone in the stars, on the mountains, 
imminent, great, convincing. He was 
gravely elate. By and by he thought 
lingeringly of a certain picture. An old 
man in an arm-chair, with his white head 
bent forward on the handle of his cane; 
@ woman in a rocking-chair, swaying to 
and fro, the sleepy face of a little girl 
nestled ou her shoulder; the shadowy 
kitchen all about, full of half-lights and 
wavering gloom from the one candle and 
the dying fire. Beethoven had spoken to 
a fit audience this evening. 

‘*Bless them!” said David, looking up 
at the stars, but not referring entirely 
to those astral bodies. 

[To be continued.) 





Last Month in Canada 


In Memoriam 

A beautiful tablet has been unveiled in Calvary 
Church, Montreal, in memory of Miss Janet Dougall, 
long a leader in.temperance, missionary and philan- 
thropic work. A handsome painting of the late 
Principal Stevenson, D. D., a man of singular elo- 
quence and power, is in preparation for the college. 
The Guelph church has lost a worthy member by 
the death of Mr. John Goldie, its late treasurer, 
whose record is also a credit to business life. 
Congregationalists will join with Presbyterians in 
sorrow for the death of one of their worthiest, 
Principal Caven, whose memory is honored the 
Christian world over. 


Our Debt Campaign 

A Christmas message to the churches was the 
announcement of $10,000 by Mr. 8. H. C. Miner 
for the Central Fund, to be supplemented by 
another $10,000, provided that the churches 
respond with a similar amount. Already over 
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$60,000, or a quarter of the debt, is paid, while the 
subscriptions pass the halfway mark. It will be a 
hard pull, but there are bright prospects of success; 
and 1905, it is believed, will be memorable for the 
extinction of our church debts. 


Echoes from the Field 

Winnipeg Central, after seven pastorless months 
ealls Rey. J. L. Gordon of Toronto to suc- 
ceed Rev. J. B. Sileox, now of Lansing, Mich. 
Private letters tell of the good beginning of Rev. 
J. L. Alexander at Granby and Rev. Matthew 
Kelly at Watford. Rev. G. A. Mackenzie has been 
formally welcomed at Forest and Rev C. C. Claris 
at Edgar. An appreciation of the Embro church 
for releasing Rev. W. T. Gunn for Jubilee work is 
planned by the other churches, in connection with 
the new building replacing the one burned, to be 
opened Jan. 1. J. P. G. 


An Armenian Church in 
California 


Among the sunny raisin vineyards of the San 
Joaquin Valley about Fresno over 3,000 harassed 
and homeless Armenians have found a happy home. 
Others are coming fast to share their good fortune. 
Seeing the need and the opportunity among these 
fellow countrymen, Rev. H. K. Santikian left his 
successful work in Boston somewhat more than 
& year ago and came to Fresno to devote himself 
to the religious life of his people here. In that 
time he has won the loyal support of a large congre- 
gation and the confidence of the California Home 
Missionary Society. On Dec. 4, in the presence of 
300 Armenians—assisted by the pastor of First 
Chureh, Fresno, Rev. A. W. Hare, and by Prof. 
J. W. Buckham of Pacific Seminary, a classmate 
at Andover Seminary—Mr. Santikian reorganized 
the Armenian Congregational Church with sixty 
members. Services are held in a hall and a church 
home is greatly needed. The church itself, though 
crippled financially by the funds it contributes to 
the persecuted in Armenia, guarantees at least a 
third of the money necessary to build. Mr. Santi- 
kian hopes and deserves to receive aid from 
outside. J. We B. 








John Morley says that President Roosevelt 
isaman. Dr. Davidson, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, says that he is a genius in the art of 
government. Charles Wagner says that he is 
an excellent promoter of circulation of litera- 
ture of a hortatory sort. German publicists 
and journalists are impressed with the range 
and accuracy of his recent tribute to Fred- 
erick the Great. 


ae SATISFYING of that 

TASTE for the MOST 
DELICATE FLAVOR IN 
MEATS WILL BE MISSED 
UNLESS FERRIS HAMS 
AND BACON FORM PART of 
YOUR REGULAR DIET---A 
Little HIGHER in Price---But! 

















Monuments 


and - 


Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. 


Designs furnished upon request. 


LELAND & HALL CO., 
Flatiron Building, New York. 
Works: Barre, Vermont. § Studios: Carrara, Italy. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Hide and Seek 


I. 


All the trees are sleeping, all the winds are 
still, 
All the flocks of fleecy clouds have wandered 
past the hill; 
Through the noonday silence, down the woods 
of June, 
Hark, a little hunter’s voice comes running 
with a tune. 
** Hide and seek! 
‘*When I speak, 
** You must answer me: 
** Call again, 
‘* Merry men, 
** Coo-ee, coo-ee, coc-ee! ”’ 


Now I hear his footsteps, rustling through 
the grass; 
Hidden in my leafy nook, shall I let him pass? 
Just a low, soft whistle—quick the hunter 
turns, 
Leaps upon me laughing, rolls me in the ferns. 
** Hold him fast, 
* Caught at last! 
“*Now you’re it, you see. 
** Hide your eye, 
** Till Lery, 
** Coo-ee, coo-ee, coo-ee! ”’ 


Il. 


Long ago he left me, long and long ago; 
Now I wander through the world and seek 
him high and low; 
Hidden safe and happy, in some pleasant 
place— 
Ah, if | could hear his voice, I soon should find 
his face. 
Far away, 
Many a day, 
Where can Barney be? 
Answer, dear, 
Don’t you hear? 
Coo-ee, cco-ee, coo-ee! 


Birds that in the springtime thrilled his heart 
with joy, 
Flowers he loved to pick for me, mind me of 
my boy. 
Surely he is waiting till my steps come nigh; 
Love may hide itself awhile, but love can 
never die. 
Heart, be glad, 
The little lad 
Will call some day to thee: 
** Father dear, 
** Heaven is here, 
** Coo-ee, coo-ee, coo-ee! ” 
—Henry van Dyke, in Music and Other 
Poems. 





HE WORLD is full of kindness and 

longing to be helpful and it needs 
only a spark to kindle it. Inside of a 
week after Mr. Bying- 
ton’s article on The 
League of the Golden Pen appeared in 
our paper, Dec. 31, he had eighty-five 
applications for membership. By this 
time the number has probably been dou- 
bled. The neat little certificate of mem- 
bership expresses the purpose of each 
member in these words: *‘ J write a letter’, 
at least onee a month, in the spirit of 
Christ, to stranger, friend or kin, to give 
cheer, courage or counsel.’”? In order to 
join, itis only necessary to send a nickel 
addressed to The League of the Golden 
Pen, Beverly, Mass., and to write one 
kindly letter a month. There is no for- 
mal organization or officers, but each 
member is asked to be a committee of 
one to secure others. And if one takes 


Many Golden Pens 


up his golden pen enthusiastically he can 
hardly help telling his friends or his 
neighbors or his Sunday school class about 
it. Mr. Byington has had the article in 
The Congregationalist printed in leaflet 
form, and this can be supplied in orders 
of five or more for one cent apiece. By 
helping to scatter this and by personal 
effort ‘‘ten times one” will constantly 
become ten. 


OST of us know of letters written 

with the golden pen before the 
league was conceived. A lonely journal- 
ist received a long, cheery, 
homey letter at Christmas 
from a woman at the other 
side of the Continent with whom she had 
had only business relations. This thought- 
ful letter-writer makes it her custom to 
write at least one Christmas letter to a 
person outside her circle of relatives and 
friends. An expectant mother, whose 
young husband died very suddenly, re- 
ceived every day for months—until after 
her baby was born—a letter of some kind 
from an old school friend. Think what 
that constant, unfailing daily thought- 
fulness meant to the bereaved woman 
and what it cost the friend! The golden 
pen again. But it is to shut-ins, not in- 
valids only, but persons shut in by geo- 
graphical position, by narrow routine or 
other limitations that The League of the 
Golden Pen will appeal most deeply. It 
opens up to them an opportunity for help- 
fulness as wide as the territory of the 
Postal Union. And it permits them not 
only to cheer the weak and discouraged, 
but to hold up the hands of the strong, 
the men and women in New York orin 
China who are doing the world’s work 
and faint sometimes for lack of apprecia- 
tion. 


Ministering 
through Letters 





Cordiality In and For the 
Church 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS 


As a little girl I grew up with the idea 
that next to home, church and Sunday 
school friends were the nicest, because 
of the mutual bond of religion, giving to 
that word a childlike sense of dependence 
upon God. But unluckily I soon chanced 
to know two women, as good as they 
were unattractive, who besought me 
to exchange with them my childish 
“Thoughts”? about ‘the religious life.’’ 
I scarcely knew what they meant, but 
was sure they were not half as good or 
delightful as my Sunday school teacher, 
whose lover had died, and who yet wore 
pink roses in her bonnet and was alto- 
gether lovely. The two women, however, 
beset my walk to school, putting into my 
unwilling fingers a ‘‘Thought;”’ and if it 
had not been for the pink roses and bright 
faith of my Sunday school teacher, my 
early belief in the value of church inti- 
macies would have greatly suffered. All 
through my later years the memory of 
that teacher’s roses and her grace helped 
me to realize that in church, as else- 
where, friendships align themselves ac- 
cording to temperament. The roses typi- 
fied high breeding and serene faith, and 
the ‘‘Thoughts”’’ an uncomfortable zeal. 


Courtesy should be just as much a sign 
manual for the members of a church as 
of society. Are there not, in fact, two 
types of church cordiality—the high- 
bred, spontaneous frankness of equality, 
because of mutual interests; and the ag- 
gressive personal appeal, because of zeal 
for one’s faith or desire to increase the 
records of chureh attendance? The lack 
of cordiality, on the other hand, may 
arise either from a timorous self-con- 
sciousness or from indifference towards 
church interests and fellow-Christians. 

It is not to be expected that in church 
relations people should rush into a part- 
nership of mutual admiration any more 
than in business relations. But it is to 
be expected that the mere fact of attend- 
ing the same church will develop an at- 
mosphere favorable to mutual sympathy. 
The ideal church is the company of 
‘*goodly fellowship,’’ which leads to the 
communion of saints, and just so far as 
a church fails in producing such friend- 
ships between the best selves of its mem- 
bers does it fail in its interpretation of 
the social, religious spirit. Such fail- 
ure may or may not be the fault of the 
minister, though to some degree, at 
least, he is accountable, if he has not 
diffused among his people a sense of 
mutual! responsibility, social and spirit- 
ual. Usually it is the fault of the snob- 
bish conservatism with which we sheathe 
ourselves and which forbids either exit 
or egress of ourselves towards others, 

There is, however, a kind of numer- 
ical cordiality, which by its very unspirit- 
uality defeats its purpose. It creeps into 
statistics and reports, which reckon 
church ‘“‘transients’’ and ‘‘regulars’’ as 
hotel managers do their guests. Just 
here comes the harm that is done to re- 
ligion and to the cordiality that should 
be the human side of religion. The wide 
cosmopolitanism of religion cares for 
another because he cares for God, though 
involuntarily that caring deepens as peo- 
ple go to the same church and adopt the 
same creed. Such caring is on lines of 
historic continuity as well as of individ- 
ual development. 

There is no place in the world where 
cordiality should more abound than at 
church, and pew ownership should be no 
detriment to cordiality. Yet exclusive- 
ness can be quite as marked under the 
free pew system. Often is it amusing to 
watch a stranger taking his seat in church 
while the hymn-book is handed to him 
guardedly. Even the open pew-door does 
not always insure a greeting to the new 
comer, and if the removal of a heavy win- 
ter coat is necessary, the inconvenient 
proximity is ludicrous. 

Church exclusiveness is too often fos- 
tered by an etiquette which prescribes 
that strangers shall not be seated until 
parishioners are in their places. So a 
crowd fills the vestibule, which the pa- 
rishioner, forcing himself to hospitality, 
scans, in search of a presentable person, 
whom he can safely ask to accompany 
him up the aisle to his pew. Finding 
none, he walks up alone. As pew propri- 
etors have rights, such a rule is necessary, 
but there might be less examination of 
a stranger’s exterior! A regulation that 
pew owners shall open their pew-doors as 
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soon as the family has arrived works 
well, and slowly lessens a crowd of 
strangers. 

Keener, however, than the harm done 
by lack of cordiality to strangers is the 
injury caused by want of it among church 
members. Here its lack becomes a per- 
sonal grievance, a real hurt to the neo- 
phyte in religion, a cruelty to the lonely 
and a curse to one’s self. Faith can only 
propagate itself by being eminently so- 
cial. But church snobbishness, alas, is 
often rampant, amounting to downright 
rudeness, as if it were a walking notice, 
saying: Beware. Keep to your own class. 

A church snob has neither the spirit of 
religion nor of democracy. He wants 
his minister to live on a good street and 
to be a gentleman, but fails to be one 
himself. As for the feminine snob, she 
organizes as manager and brings in work- 
ers, but knows not how to be friendly, 
lest a possible perfunctory intimacy arise 
with ‘‘an undesirable party.’”’ Even if a 
church snob uses one well in church 
meeting or sewing circle, neither he nor 
she can be depended upon to accord the 
same kind of treatment in ‘“‘society,’’ so 
malarial in its influence is the insidious- 
ness of snobbishness. 

Cordiality is the hall mark of religious 
democracy, and a truly religious person is 
so gifted with insight that the grace of 
sympathy is felt in the most casual greet- 
ing. Not for the secondary sake of filling 
up a church, but for the primary reason 
that the stranger and one’s self, or the 
other parishioner and one’s self, are both 
human beings, alike interested in the 
things of the Spirit, does cordiality be- 
come the outward demeanor of the church 
member. Sure that Heaven itself is so- 
cial, he knows that the church here should 
anticipate the friendliness of Heaven. 
Church cordiality, cultivated as a matter 
of good manners, based on religious con- 
viction and expressed by the simplicity 
and ease of self-forgetfulness through its 
atmosphere of radiant faith, wins each 
new comer unto the higher life. 





A Protest 


My mother, a lady well advanced in her 
ninety-third year, who is still intelligently 
interested in papers and people, takes mach 
satisfaction in the weekly visit of The Congre- 
gationalist. Yesterday, while reading it, she 
laughed out loud. Said she: ‘*‘ Here, under 
Suggestions for a Child’s Sunday Reading, 
some one advises the Peep of Day for religious 
instruction of children five years old and up- 
wards. I wonder if he really knows what is 
in that book and its companion, Line upon 
Line, and Precept upon Precept? When you 
children were young, I gave you the Peep 
of Day, without first examination of it. But 
Cousin Sue came to me and said, ‘Is this what 
you want the children taught?’ and showed 
me one of the hymns, which, as I recall it, 
was about thus: 

There is beyond the sky 
A heaven of joy and love, 


And holy children when they die 
Go to that world above. 


There is a dreadful hell, 
And everlasting pains, 

Where sinners must with devils dwell, 
In darkness, fire and chains. 


“‘The adviser wants the mother to live in 
each lesson, that the child may. I hope that 
at least mothers will be more careful than I 
was, and not unwittingly teach their children 
diabolism of the Middle Ages.” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. rp eS 


Tangles 


1. CURTAILMENT 


Monsieur de Somme, & man of means, 
Likewise a man of meanness, 

Was looking at the harbor scenes, 
Pleased with the salt air’s keenness; 

He slipped; and like a bag of beans, 
ONE in the watery greenness. 


Another TWO; and from the sea 
A boatman drew him dripping; 

FIVE grateful was Monsieur, that he, 
In his wet pockets dipping, 

Fished up a handful of the THREE 
He carried loose, for tipping. 


The boatman took a single FOUR 
From out this untold treasure. 
“No more,” he said, “‘’ Tain’t wuth no more! ” 
And with exceeding pleasure 
He set Monsieur de SIX ashore, 
Recovered, in a measure. 
M. C. S. 


2. TERMINATIONS 


Add the same letter in each case, and turn 
a small bay into a flock of birds; a human 
being into a large number; a punctuation- 
mark into a settlement; a button into prepa- 
ration of lessons; always into each; to study 
over into a small animal; a metal into very 
small; the foundation of a house into foolish; 
thin into sticky; a mode of settling diffieulties 
into cautious; to peruse into prepared; to 
have on into tired; stern into dirty; a police- 
man into imitation; to burn slightly into 
cautious. Cc. J. K. 


3. CHARADE 


In a village church, with a pointed steeple, 

The parson prayed; “ ONE-TWO,” said the people. 
If I were THREE-FOUR, Id tell you next 

What the good man took that day for his text. 


His sermon was full of power, and fraught 
With lessons that people need to be taught; 
And rules of conduct, to which, said he, 
They all would do welltoONE-T WO-THREE-FOUR 
be. 
E. R. B. 


4. TANGLE ARITHMETIC 


A clergyman being asked how many schol- 
ars were in his Bible class replied: ‘“‘If you 
multiply the number of years Jacob lived 
in Egypt by the number of times Abraham 
pleaded for Sodom; subtract the age of Moses 
when he stood before Pharaoh; add the age 
of Joseph when his brethren sold him into 
slavery; divide the years of plenty preceding 
the years of famine in Egypt; multiply the 
number of years a Hebrew slave was required 
to serve in order to regain his freedom; add 
the number of years the children of Israel 
sojourned in Egypt; subtract the days Noah 
and his family were in the Ark; divide the 
number of feasts that were observed every 
year by the Jews; add the number of Egyp- 
tian chariots of war that, in their pursuit of 
the Israelites, were lost in the Red Sea; sub- 
tract the number of days the first Egyptian 
plague lasted; divide by the number of days 
the cloud covered the mount before God spoke 
to Moses, and the remainder will be the num- 
ber of scholars in my Bible class.’’ 

(The numbers used for the solution of this 
puzzle will be found in Genesis and Exodus.) 

E. K. 0. 


ANSWERS 


83. Midnight. 

84. Belladonna. 

85. 1. Adam-ant. 2. Ten-ant. 3. Import-ant. 
4. Err-ant. 

86. Vielle (VL). 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from Riverside, West Medford, Mass., to 81; A. T., 
Cambridge, Mass., 80, 81; R. N. S., Salem, Mass., 
81. 


“Very enjoyable and cute,” says Riverside of 81. 
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Closet and Altar 


HUMAN BROTHERHOOD 


In this the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil: whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother. 





A system hardly deserves the name of 
Christian at all which does not impress 
upon its worshipers that communion with 
God is no otherwise to be recognized than 
in human brotherhood.—Charles Gore. 





He who robs his brother, if he were 
clever enough would rob God; he who 
oppresses his brother would subvert the 
throne of heaven, if he were only strong 
enough; he who dishonors or pains his 
brother would not hesitate to wrong 
Deity, if there were any door of escape. 
God does not test us by our ecclesiastical 
life, but by our social, human life.— Wil- 
liam L. Watkinson. 





The poor represent man stripped of all 
extrinsic attributes of honor and reduced 
to that which is common to all mankind. 
On this naked humanity the world has 
ever set little value. It begins to interest 
itself in a man when he is clothed with 
some outward distinction of wealth or 
birth or station. A mere man is a so- 
cial nobody. Christ, on the other hand, 
highly valued in man only his humanity, 
accounting nothing he could possess of 
such importance as he himself was or 
might become.—Bruce. 





Only the Golden Rule of Christ can 
bring the Golden Age of Man.—Frances 
E. Willard. 





What care I for caste or creed? 
It is the deed, it is the deed; 
What for class or what for clan? 
It is the man, it is the man; 
Heirs of love, and joy, and woe,,. 
Who is high, and who is low? 
Mountain, valley, sky, and sea, 
Are for all humanity. 


What care I for robe or stole? 
It is the soul, it is the soul; 
What for crown, or what for crest? 
It is the heart within the breast; 
It is the faith, it is the hope, 
It is the struggle up the slope, 
It is the brain and eye to see, 
One God and one humanity. 
—Robert Loveman. 





In the widest possible application of 
the phrase, it becomes us to respect the 
burdens of society. The genius of Christ’s 
brotherliness lay in that. He saw man- 
kind as sheep not having a shepherd; He 
saw with quick insight the nature of their 
lives, and the burdens that lay upon their 
hearts, upon their souls.— W. J. Dawson. 





Grant unto us, O Lord God, that we 
may love one another unfeignedly ; 
for where love is, there art Thou; 
and he that loveth his brother is born 
of Thee, and dwelleth in Thee, and 
Thou in him. And where brethren 
do glorify Thee with one accord, there 
dost Thou pour out Thy blessing upon 
them. Love us, therefore, O Lord, 
and shed Thy love into our hearts, 
that we may love Thee, and our 
brethren in Thee and for Thee, as 
all children to Thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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A Search for the North Pole 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN 


“I say, fellows, let’s have an Arctic 
expedition! ”’ 

‘* Hurrah, it’s just the day for one! ”’ 

‘*Come on, come on! ’’—and the whole 
party of boys, six in number, raced for 
the shore. 

It was just the day for such an ad- 
venture; a cold, gray winter afternoon, 
with a few scattering flakes promising a 
storm; Saturday, too, and no school. 

**Say,’’ shouted one of the boys, ‘‘let’s 
get Girlie to go with us. We’re going 
right past his house.”’ 

‘*Ho, who wants Girlie? ’’ sneered an- 
other. ‘‘He’d just spoil the expedition. 
Let him stay at home and knit!” 

‘*Girlie’’ was a quiet, rather delicate- 
looking boy in the same high school class 
with these explorers. Hehad only joined 
the school that fall, and as the football 
team was already made up, and he knew 
none of the fellows, he had taken but 
little part in their outdoor sports. This 
fact, and his unhappy peculiarity of blush- 
ing, easily soon won for him the nickname 
which was the hardest his schoolmates 
could have given him. His real name 
was George Ricker. His father was not 
living, and it was understood that his 
mother supported herself, George and 
his younger sister by taking in sewing. 

Although from his quiet and rather 
shy disposition George had made but 
few friends, he certainly had no enemies 
among the boys of Fair Haven. Two or 
three of the Arctic expedition called out, 
as they trotted down the frozen road: 
“QO, let him come! He’s all right!” 

Accordingly the band stopped in front 
of the little house where he lived and 
gave the school cheer, ending: 

High school, high school, 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 

George dropped the hatchet with which 
he had been splitting kindling in the wood- 
shed, and rushed out to the road. 

‘‘Come on, Girlie! We’re going to the 
North Pole!’’ the boys shouted. ‘‘ Want 
to go?”’ 

“I’m with you,’’ said Girlie, flushing 
with pleasure at the call. ‘‘ Just wait till 
I tell mother where I’ve gone.”’ 

He was back in no time, and on went 
the explorers, striking off from the road 
through a piece of thick pine woods 
toward the shore. The largest of the 
group, Wallace Sands, who had opposed 
the invitation to Girlie, took the lead, 
and led his party to a rocky beach not far 
away. The sound was frozen over for 
perhaps a hundred yards from the shore; 
beyond was clear water. As the wind 
was north, there were no waves—only the 
gray expanse of the sound stretching 
away to the leaden sky. 

“*I’m afraid we won’t reach the North 
Pole, going this way,’ laughed Girlie, 
“nor the South Pole either. We’re 
stopped, just as Greely’s men were, by 
open water.” 

‘*How was that? ’’ inquired one or two, 
looking at Girlie with a little more re- 
spect. 

‘*Let’s build a fire on the ice, and he 
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can tell us about it,’’ suggested Bert 
Selborne. ‘‘Scatter to the woods and get 
wood, fellows!’’ 

The suggestion was a good one, and a 
big fire was soon blazing at a safe dis- 
tance from the shore. The explorers 
gathered around it (as boys and men al- 
ways flock around a fire) and called on 
Girlie to proceed. Meanwhile the snow 
began to fall in good earnest. The boys 
danced up and down and clapped their 
hands together as they listened. 

‘“‘Why,”’ said Girlie modestly, ‘‘I read 
all about it in a book I got out of the 
library last month. We read aloud at 
home, evenings, taking turns, you know. 
General Greely, who is at the head of the 
Weather Bureau now, was ordered to 
take a party north, about twenty years 
ago, and establish an observation post as 
near the North Pole as he could get. He 
was a lieutenant then. They reached a 
point about eighty-three degrees north.” 

‘*How near the pole’s that?’”’ 

**Q, about four or five hundred miles 
from it—seven times sixty-nine, you know 
—and built a house which he named Fort 
Conger. The ship that had brought him 
returned, and he was left up there with 
his men for three years, as it turned out.”’ 

‘““Why didn’t they send up for him?”’ 

“They did try to, but one ship sank on 
the way—it was ‘nipped’ by the ice—and 
another couldn’t force its way through 
the floes and bergs, and returned, pro- 
visions and all. Well, Greely tried to 
explore all he could, near Fort Conger, 
and he sent two of his men northward, 
Lockwood and Brainard ’’— 

“IT know,” interrupted Bert; ‘‘ I’ve seen 
their names on the map and I always 
wondered who they were.”’ 

‘“‘They were plucky fellows, anyway,”’ 
resumed Girlie, throwing a piece of drift- 
wood on the fire and beating the snow off 
his shoulders and sleeves. ‘‘ They strug- 
gled on, over the roughest kind of hum- 
mocky ice, till they were over a hundred 
miles nearer the pole, almost up to the 
eighty-fifth parallel. There they were 
stopped by open water. It was the far- 
thest north anybody had been, up to that 
time.”’ 

‘* Anybody beaten them since?” . 

‘*Yes, Nansen; and the Duke of Ab- 
ruzzi has beaten him by a few miles; but 
nobody has reached the pole yet. Peary’s 
going to try next summer.”’ 

The boys listened respectfully to this 
array of facts. Girlie did know some- 
thing, after all! 

‘Well, the worst time came later on. 
At the end of two years ’’— 

Girlie was proceeding with his story in 
the most animated manner when he was 
interrupted by a loud crack in the ice, 
like the report of a pistol. At the same 
moment the fire fell with a hiss and a 
cloud of smoke and steam into—what? 
the sound itself. 

Whether the fire had weakened the ice, 
or the movements of the boys had started 
it, will never be known. They sprang 
back with cries of alarm, but in less time 
than it takes to tell it, a widening lane of 
water cut them off from theshore. Girlie 
had been standing with his back to the 
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woods; the rest, who had been on the 
other side of the fire, were on a huge cake 
of ice, a veritable floe, which was carry- 
ing them farther and farther out into the 
sound, and toward the open ocean. 

For a moment the boys thought of 
jumping, but before they could make up 
their minds to trust the slippery edge 
of their ice-raft, it was too late. They 
shouted and screamed for help. No one 
ventured toswim. The water was so cold, 
the distance increased so rapidly, that 
even the boldest shrank from plunging 
into the waves. Wallace Sands began to 
ery. The rest huddled together, straining 
their eyes toward the shore which they 
might never see again, and which already 
looked dim and unreal through the fall- 
ing snow. 

Girlie, meanwhile, was not idle. He 
knew the nearest boat was half a mile 
away, and it was an even chance that it 
was frozen in, or hauled up for the win- 
ter. There was no help—no human help 
—within reach. As the boy stepped back 
from the treacherous edge, his foot struck 
a fragment of driftwood which he had 
especially noticed in bringing his armful 
to the fire. It was the lower half of a 
broken oar. 

He caught it up eagerly and, looking 
about him, saw what he wanted. <A cake 
of ice fifteen or twenty feet long had 
cracked off at the same time with the 
larger floe, but as there was nothing upon 
it to catch the wind it had floated away 
only about a yard. Girlie remembered in 
a flash the pictures of Arctic travelers 
‘‘ferrying’’ themselves and their dogs 
across open leads in the ice pack. He 
sprang upon the loose cake, which tilted 
perilously, wetting him to the knees. 
Then, regaining his balance, he began to 
paddle with all his might toward the 
larger floe from which h‘s comrades were 
watching him. ; 

It was a terrible struggle, but he 
reached them at last. Three of the boys 
—including Wallace, who almost upset 
them all as he scrambled over—managed 
to find footing on the little raft. Girlie 
had had the forethought to throw three 
or four fragments of board upon it be- 
fore he started, and all now exerted 
themselves to the utmost to reach the 
shore. 

His passengers once on firm ice, Girlie 
started again, although Bert tried to 
take his place. 

““No,’’ said Girlie, not flushing now, 


but pale as death, ‘‘I understand it bet-. 


ter. I’ll go. You build a fire on the 
rocks and get warm.’’ And go he did. 

When the whole party were gathered 
on firm ground twenty minutes later, 
with one accord they turned and looked 
out to sea. The floe had vanished in the 
blur of snow. They shivered with the 
thought of what their fate might have 
been. Then they put out the fire and 
started soberly for home. 

But boys cannot be sober forlong. As 
they reached the village they were strag- 
gling across the road with their arms 
across one another’s shoulders, shouting, 
‘“‘What’s the matter with Girlie? He’s 
all right!”’ 
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The Conversation Corner 


An Old Song for the Old Folks 


‘‘WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN ”’ 


T was a fine old gentleman of four- 
score years, whom I meet occasion- 
ally in the Public Library, that asked 

me about this old song. He heard his 
grandmother sing it in her New Hamp- 
shire home seventy five years ago, and 
longed to see it again. I confounded it 
with another found in Elder Knapp’s 
Revival Melodies, Beecher's Plymouth 
Collection and Temple Melodies without 
author. Two of the four stanzas are 
given: 

When shall we meet again, 

Meet ne’er to sever? 

When will Peace wreath her chain 

Round us forever? 

Our hearts will ne’er repose, 

Safe from each blast that blows, 


In this dark vale of woes, 
Never, no, never! 


When shall love freely flow, 

Pure as life’s river? 

When shall sweet friendship glow, 
Changeless forever? 

Where joys celestial thrill, 

Where bliss each heart shall fill, 
And fears of parting chill 

Never, no, never! 

To me the song recalls the annual “ ex- 
hibition”? of an old-time academy, and 
the sad hearts with which we sang it as 
the closing piece to a familiar tune, which 
you will involuntarily hum to yourselves 
as you read the verses! Why should we 
children—I was perhaps thirteen—have 
been sad? It is quite different now! 
Recently I found two of those exhibition 
programs. To the names on one I alone 
respond; on the other, three are left— 
while writing this a letter comes from 
one of them, saying her ‘‘ composition ”’ 
was on ‘Meditation ’’! 

I have now found the authorship of this 
hymn. A hymn written in England by 
Watts—not Dr. Isaac, but Alaric A.— 
was published in 1824. Samuel F. Smith, 
author of ‘‘ America,’’ saw it, took the 
first stanza and added the three others. 
In this form—a ‘‘cento,”’ so called—it 
returned to England and appeared in a 
Baptist collection, apparently the only 
survival of that Mr. Watts’s hymns in his 
own country. 

Now for the hymn inquired for. After 
considerable and fruitless search, I found 
one day on the floor in my library a little, 
worn book—A Parting Gift (Hartford, 
1841)—when or how I got it I do not 
know. On a fly leaf at the end is the 
penciled name of a member of an hon- 
ored family not far from Boston— 
“8, E. C.”? may recall the book when 
she reads this! Opening it I saw the very 
piece—‘‘ Canzonet for Three Friends.”’ 

When shall we three meet again”? 
When shall we three meet again? 
Oft shall glowing Hope expire, 
Oft shall wearied Love retire, 


Oft shall Death and Sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall meet again! 


Though in distant lands we sigh, 
Parched beneath a hostile sky ; 
Though the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship sball unite our souls; 
Oft in Faney’s rich domain, 

There shall we three meet again! 


When our burnished locks are gray, 
Thinned by many a toil spent day ; 
When around this youthful pine, 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine, 


Long may this loved bower remain, 
Here may we three meet again. 


When the dreams of life are fled, 
When its wasted lamps are dead ; 
When in cold oblivion’s shade, 
Seauty, wealth and fame are laid, 
Where immortal spirits reign, 
There may we three meet again. 


I have since found it in Joshua Leavitt’s 
Christian Lyre (1830); The Young Chris- 
tian’s Companion, by Gustavus F. Davis, 
pastor of the Baptist Church in South 
Reading [Wakefield], Mass. (1826); in the 
Plymouth Collection; in Dana’s House- 
hold Book of Poetry, and Rossiter John- 
son’s Single Famous Poems. Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (Mis. Field’s Life and Let- 
ters, p. 42) remembered hearing it sung by 
a harness. maker under the room in Hart- 
ford where she was attending school when 
a girl, about 1823. 

The only hint as to authorship is in the 
South Reading hymn-book: ‘‘Compesed 
and sung by three Indians on parting.” 


} 






Hezekiah Butterworth’s Story of the 
Hymns (American Tract Society, 1875) 
asserts that ‘‘it was composed by three 
Indians at the planting of a memorial 
pine on leaving Dartmouth College, where 
they had been receiving a Christian edu- 
cation,’’ adding that they ‘afterwards 
met in the same place and composed an- 
other hymn, which is as beautiful and 
touching ’’—one stanza is quoted. The 
whole of it is given in the American Vo- 
calist (Boston, 1849), with this note: 


This poetry [first hymn] was composed and 
sung at their last interview before leaving 
Dartmouth, in an enchanting bower whither 
they had often resorted, and in the midst of 
which grew a youthful pine. Nearly a half 
century afterwards they providentially met 
again. The recollection of bygone days drew 
them to the same spot, and at a meeting still 
more affecting they composed and sung the 
following: 


Parted many a toil-spent year, 
Pledged in youth to mem’ry dear: 
Still to friendship’s magnet true, 
We our social joys renew; 

Bound by love’s unsevered chain, 
Here on earth we meet again. 


But our bower, sunk to decay, 
Wasting time has swept away ; 

And the youthful evergreen, 

Lopped by death no more is seen; 
Bleak the winds sweep o’er the plain, 
When, in age, we meet again. 


Many a friend we used to greet, 
Here on earth no more we meet; 
Oft the fun’ral knell has rung, 
Many a heart has sorrow stung, 
Since we parted on this plain, 
Fearing ne’er to meet again. 


Worn with toil and sunk with years, 
We shall quit this vale of tears; 
And these hoary locks be laid 

Low in cold oblivion’s shade ; 

But where saints and angels reign, 
We all hope to meet again. 


In favor of the persistent tradition 
which has connected the poem with 
Indians at Dartmouth College are the 
undoubted facts: that Dr. Wheelock, the 
founder of Dartmouth, had been a teacher 
of Indians for years at Lebanon, Ct., his 
‘*Moor’s Indian Charity School,” being 
merged in the college; that his famous 
Connecticut pupil, Samson Oceum, visited 
England and greatly interested the Earl 
of Dartmouth and others in the new en- 
terprise; that President Wheelock took 
two Indian students with him from Leb- 
anon to Hanover in 1770, and that others 
were from time to time educated there, 
down to the graduation in 1887 of Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman, the most distin- 
guished and useful of them all; that from 
time immemorial there has stood on the 
college grounds a pine tree, around which 
successive classes, since 1854, have held 
their class-day exercises; and that this 
old pine, though struck by lightning in 
1887, and cut down in 1895, now by the 
kindness of an old Hanover friend of the 
“‘Corner”’ stands before you, to be lov- 
ingly recognized, by sons of old Dart- 
mouth wherever throughout the world 
this paper shall go! 

On the other hand, President Bartlett 
made a thorough investigation, a few 
years ago, in order to prove the legend 
of the three Indians, and disproved it; 
the article on the Old Pine in Dartmouth 
Traditions (Hanover, 1901), as the result 
of hundreds of circulars sent to alumni, 
reported the tradition as ‘‘decidedly im- 
probable’’; very early graduates whom 
I have consulted never heard of it in 
their day; I have letters from Professor 
Young of Princeton, Professor Brown 
of New York and many other prominent 
alumni, and all agree in disowning the 
tradition—they all (since 1854) remember 
taking a whiff at the ‘“‘pipe of peace” 
under the Tree on Class Day, even if they 
fail to remember singing ‘‘ When shall 
we three’; no “three Indians” ever 
graduated together there; if they had, 
it would have been entirely unnatural 
for them to have composed and sung in 
that ancient time any such poem, much 
more so to have returned from hostile 
skies fifty years later and composed a 
companion poem. 

The song is as likely to have been com. 
posed by the three witches of Macbeth 
as by three Indians of Dartmouth! It 
may have been “said or sung”’ by or 
about some other three persons, about 
to separate, a hundred years ago; then 
used on other occasions, changing ‘‘ we 
three,’’ into “‘ we all,’”’ as in some versions, 
and ‘‘youthful pine’”’ into ‘sculptured 
shrine,’”’ as Mrs. Stowe heard it. Some 
of the Old Folks may give us additional 
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The Literature of the Day 


Stalker’s Life of John Knox 


This is the year of the quarter-centenary 
of the birth of John Knox who, judged 
by his influence upon his own, and through 
it upon all succeeding generations of his 
countrymen, is the greatest Scotchman. 
In a sense that influence was world-wide, 
for in its critical years, and indeed ever 
since, the cause of the Reformation has 
owed much to the intellectual power 
and moral stability of Presbyterianism of 
the Scotch type. The time is ripe, there- 
fore forascholarly and sympathetic study 
of the life and works of the great re- 
former such as Prof. James Stalker has 
given us in John Knox, his Ideals and 
Ideas. 

Much of the life detail is lost in the 
mists of the ages, but enough remains to 
afford material forinteresting biography. 
Of Knox’s childhood indeed there is no 
account, nor much, except by inference, 

his experience in the priesthood. With 
the leadership and martyrdom of George 
Wishart he comes to the front as the 
leader of the revolt against the pride and 
corruption of the Roman Church in Scot- 
land. His arrest and condemnation fol- 
lowed by eighteen months in the French 
galleys; his twelve years’ exile, during 
which he became pastor of churches of 
Scotch and English exiles for the sake of 
the faith in Geneva and elsewhere; his 
residence in England, whence he was 
driven by the accession of persecuting 
Mary to the throne, his return to Scot- 
land in the nick of time for the contest 
with the reactionary influence of Queen 
Mary ad his labors in establishing the 
Scottish Kirk on the Presbyterian model 
from which it has never since been per- 
manently moved are graphically depicted. 

The portrait of Knox, meager and 
with the patriarchal beard, reproduced as 
frontispiece, is familiar and suggests a 
stern aud unbending will. But Professor 
Stalker reminds us that here was a man 
who brought to his business of denuncia- 
tion and reconstruction a keen sense of 
humor as well as fixed convictions and a 
wide knowledge of men and affairs. Pro- 
fessor Stalker holds the balance of praise 
and blame in an even hand but convinces 
the reader that there must have been 
much that was lovable as well as forcible 
in the man to have held him his place in 
the respect of Queen Mary as well as in 
the affection and confidence of the people 
of all classes. Here was no Calvin, the 
intellectual despot of a single city, but 
the leader of a nation, the mouthpiece 
alike of the universities, the nobility and 
the commonality. 

What interests Professor Stalker most, 
however, is the second part of his theme, 
which concerns the ideas and ideals of 
which Knox was the foremost exponent 
in his generation. More than half the 
space of the book is given tothem. His 
published works are listed, characterized 
and quoted from, and then in a finely 
illluminative exposition the principles of 
diviue and civil government which he 
made effective in the life of Scotland are 
considered. With these ideas the biog- 
rapher is sympathetic—an immense gain 
in the case of an active rather than con- 
templative man like Knox who belonged 


in a far away and controversial age and 
one who was always in the thick of the 
fight and did not mince his words. The 
Scottish, Calvinistic and Presbyterian 
point of view has seldom been more vig- 
orously, clearly and genially presented. 





His Ideas and Ideals, by Rev. James 
. Armstrong & Son. $1.00 


(John Knox: 
Stalker, D.D. pp. 250. A. 
net.) 


DEVOTIONAL 


Leaves Ey ate Hours, by George Matheson, 
F.R.S E., D D. pp. . A. QO Arm- 
strong & Son. $1 25. 


Dr. Matheson is exceedingly suggestive and 
happy in these brief devotional articles. He 
knows how to seize a fresh point of view and 
meditation is not only his delight but his 
strength. There is matter here for helpful 
thought and it is expressed with a facility of 
phrase which is refreshing and delightful. 

Prayers Offered in the Senate of the Unite 

States in the Winter Session of 1904, by Ed- 

_— E. Hale, Chaplain. pp. 136. Little, Brown 
Dr. Hale was unanimo 1-ly chosen chaplain of 
the United States Senate. Much to his sur- 
prise, at the close of the winter session a year 
ago the official reporters presented him with 
a complete stenographic report of all his 
prayers. The resulting book contains them 
with few excisions and fewer retouchings. 
They are admirable examples of brief devo- 
tional utterance, helpful to read and admirable 
in their use of one of the most difficult literary 
forms. 


The Footsteps of the Flock, by Rev. G. H. 
ee pp 388. A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Mr. Morrison assigns a Scripture passage for 
reading for every day in the year and com- 
ments upon it at the length of three or four 
pages. First intended for Sunday school 
teachers, these helpful papers have been 
widely used in Scotland. They are delightful 
in their qualities of spiritual insight, wise 
comment upon Scripture story and teaching 
and charming literary style. 
J. Re aD. . 
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The Inner Life, by J. R. Miller. pp. 32. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 30 cents net. 


Dr. Miller has congenial topics, and handles 
them with that mixture of wise counsel, devo- 
tional feeling and happy illustration which is 
so familiar in his writings. 

Seoning Toward God, by Gerard B. F. Hal- 
lock, D.D. pp. 218. Am. Tract Soc. $1.00. 
Brief devotional and practical papers re- 
printed from the newspapers, where they 
have had a wide reading. Dr. Hallock knows 
how to find a fresh point of view and to write 

suggestively. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY STUDIES 


Routine and Ideals, by LeBaron R — Briggs. 
pp. 232. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 


Dean Briggs by his position as Pesan of- 
ficer of the Harvard faculty in its relations 
with students is in a position to know much 
of their life and to speak with authority on 
questions of discipline, which in his hands are 
evidently questions of intelligent, just and 
kindly oversight and helpfulness. These 
papers include a happy characterization of 
Emerson, spoken to the school children of 
Concord, a Commencement address to the stu- 
dents of Wellesley, the Phi Beta Kappa poem 
of 1903 and four extraordinarily helpful papers 
dealing with the aims, ideal and mistakes of 
student life, with illustrations afforded by 
Harvard in particular. There is no pretense 
or posing as an authority in these pages, but 
we have read nothing saner and more suggest- 
ive recently on their theme. 
al 

io ines ia 
Mrs. Deland’s essays on life and character 
have the qualities of thoughtful and humor- 
ous insight which made her Old Chester Tales 
so delightful. They deal with elements or 
phases of life as we al] know it, and their 
basis is an observant good sense which con- 


veys many lessons of unselfish and courteous 
living. 
s 

F pe Ernest am, OT ee s i pp. 164. 
Mr. Perry’s essays are ours ae enriched 
by his experience as a university professor. 
They deal with that experience directly, as 
well as with larger interests of the mind and 
spirit. His estimate of the divided interests 
of specialization and the amateur spirit, his 
picture of the jaded and indifferent man, his 
study of Hawthorne in one of his country va- 
cations and his paper on the delights of fish- 
ing illustrate in different fields his suggestive- 
ness of thought and ease of style. 

Fe Lost Art 7 Beading, by W. Robertson 


Nicoll, LL. D. Y. Crowell & Co. 
30 cents net. 


Dr. Nicoll confesses himself an example of 
what used to be called the omnivorous reader. 
In these chapters he makes a good plea for 
the reader’s enthusiasm and discourses wisely 
and sensibly about the limitations and pos- 
sibilities in the use of books. 

Browning and Meredith, by Mary winehereer 
Abbott. pp. 55. Poet Lore (o., Boston. $1 0 
Traces the points of similarity in thought ona 
style of two great contemporaneous masters 
of English. The method is partly apprecia- 
tive and partly apologetic, and the author 

justifies her enthusiasm. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story, My Fifteen 
Lost Years, by Florence Elizabeth Maybrick. 
pp. 394. Fuuk & Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 


In two parts—the first an account by Mrs. 
Maybrick of her arrest and prison experience, 
which takes for granted familiarity with the 
history of her case, and the second a state- 
ment of the grounds on which so many law- 
yers and a host of those who have studied the 
case believe that the verdict of the jury which 
convicted her was founded upon a false view 
of the facts. Mrs. Maybrick writes with 
strong feeling. Her numberless American 
sympathizers will find much to justify their 
opinions of the case in these pages. 
Life of Father Taylor. pp. 472. Old Corner 
Boukstore, Boston. 
An enlargement and revision of the life of 
Father Taylor printed several years ago and 
out of print. It is a full picture of a unique 
personality, which only lacks unity because 
drawn by different hands. Something of the 
breezy freshness and force of Father Taylor’s 
methods is carried over into these pages. 
George Eliot, by Mathilde Blind, new edition 
with eplommiter chapters by Frank Waldo, 


Ph. D., aud G. oo ae pp. 359. Little, 
Brown & Vo. 


A new edition, with a fresh portrait, of the 
well-known life in the Famous Women series. 
Supplementary chapters have been added by 
the editors to Miss Blind’s biography on 
George Eliot’s methods of work, friends and 
home life. There isan elaborate bibliography. 
Walt Whitman, by Isaac Hull Platt. pp. 147. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 ceuts net. 
One of The Beavon Biographies, prepared by 
an enthusiastie admirer of Whitman and un- 
qualified in its defense of his life, character 
andart. It gives an appreciative description 
of the man and his life and contains a full 
bibliography and a good portrait but no index. 
Ral e Waldo Emerson, by Sarah K. =e 
pp. 4 T. ¥ Crowell & Co 50 cents n 


Seshaad Wagner, by Nathan ~t Dole. 
pp. 32. T. Y. Crowell & (0 50 cents net. 


Numbers of the well illustrated and printed 
Chiswick series of bicgraphies. Mrs. Bolton’s 
appreciation of Emerson’s life and character 
is unbroken by criticism. It gives a good pie- 
ture of his circumstances, bis literary achieve- 
ment and the warm circle of friendship in the 
midst of which he moved. Mr. Doleis more 
critical and less conventional in his account 
of Wagner, but gives a fair picture of his 
career. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


im of Science and Faith, edited by Rev. 
$1. yea pp. 333. Longmans, Green & Co. 
he 


An uneven series of essays by scientists like 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, a 
psychologist like J H. Muirhead, an educa- 
tor like Patrick Geddes, several English and 
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Scotch Protestant clergymen and Wilfrid 
Ward, the Roman Catholic, in which they 
show from their several standpoints why and 
how science and faith are reconciled today as 
they were not a generation ago. It is a sug- 
gestive if not entirely convincing book, en- 
couraging as far as it goes. 

Good Digestion, by Eu-tace Miles. pp. 160. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 


Some of My Recipes, by Eustace Miles. pp. 
112. E P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 


The author of these handbvoks is an English 
teacher and athlete. In his theory the proper 
diet should be meat-less and fish-Jess but 
should include milk and eggs. He deals with 
the difficulties of digestion and suggests a great 
number of tried recipes within the limits of 
his theories. 


The N: w Lights, a play by sabe Sg pp. 
51. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.0 
Out of Work, by Frances a pane. pp. 292. 
G. P Putnam’s sons. $1 25n 

Describes the working, for send and ill, of all 

kinds of employment offices. The author, 


with eight assistants, visited hundreds of these 
agencies in our great cities, sometimes in the 
guise of employees, seeking for work, some- 
times as employers. A clear light is thrown 
on the situation, not always to the credit of 
the mistress of the house. Appalling facts of 
the disreputable practices of many agencies 
are revealed, crying aloud for remedy. The 
laws of various states are described. Too 
little space is given to the admirable regula- 
tions of Germany and France. But on the 
whole Miss Kellor has accomplished a valua- 
ble work which may be of great profit to em- 
ployers, philanthropists and legislators. The 
investigation was made under the auspices of 
the Inter- Municipal Committee of Household 
Research. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac, 1905. Wm. 
Ware & Co., Boston. 


In its one hundred and thirteenth year of use- 
ful life this almanac is as full of information, 
as useful and amusing a house-companion as 
ever. It comes to us in an interleaved edition. 





The Campaign 


A Remarkable Meeting 


The place was Pilgrim Church, Dorchester. 
The time, last Sunday afternooa and evening 
from 3 30 to 8.30, with an hour’s intermission 
fora simple tea. The people were the minis- 
ters belonging to Suff.lk South Conference 
and Association, with twelve chosen workers 
from each of the twenty-nine churches repre- 
sented. The leader was manifestly the Holy 
Spirit. From opening hymn to benediction, 
his presence was almost as marked as at that 
memorable gathering in Des Moines a few 
weeks ago 

The Suffolk South is the first Boston confer- 
ence to take a forward step in the new evan- 
gelistic movement. -A committee of five, Rev. 
Messrs. H. N. Hoyt, E. H. Rudd, W. H. All- 
bright, P. B. Davis and S. L. Loomis, have 
been hard at work several weeks gathering 
facts concerning the condition of the churches. 
Sixteen questions were sent out bearing upon 
gain or loss in membership,-growth of the 
Sunday school and Endeavor Suciety, absen- 
teeism, interest in missions, and other vital 
phases of church life. The replies formed the 
basis of the afternoon discussion under the 
subject, Facing the Facts. Some of them were 
decidedly discouraging. There was the old 
story of coldness and worldliness, of thinly- 
attended prayer meetings and widespread in- 
difference to the things of the Spirit. But this 
old story was received ina new way. It was 
quietly accepted and then taken to the Lord 
in prayer. Petition followed petition with in- 
tensity and solemnity. No one dreamed of 
suggesting some new way to “‘reach the 
masses.” The only desire seemed to be to 
reach God and receive power from him. Rev. 
G. W. Brooks spoke briefly of the great re- 
vival in Wales, where human leadership is 
lost sight of in the marvelous manifestations 
of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ Why may we not expect 
the same thing here in Bostun? ”’ he asked. 

Two hours in such an atmosphere developed 
a feeling of reverential awe, not lost during 
intermission. Fellowship there was in full 
measure, and of a beautiful kind, but no ex- 
change of pleasantries common on such occa- 
sions. 

Dr. F. E. Clark presided in the evening, 
when the theme was Agencies of Renewal. 
Again prayer occupied large place. At one 
time the large congregation knelt. At an- 
other, they stood and repeated together a sin- 
gle clause in the Apostles’ Creed—** I believe 
in the Holy Ghost ’’—and, while standing, Dr. 
Clark offered a tender, uplifting prayer. The 
brief addresses by Rev. Messrs. C. A. Dins- 
more, W. R Campbell, E P. Drew, P. B. 
Davis and E H. Rudd emphasized the inner 
life. The common hindrances to religion in 
modern times, such as a shifting population, 
tenement house life, materialism, decline in 
family worship, cannot weaken the Church if 





of Evangelism 


she is pure within. Secret sins of church 
members, not external circumstances, are the 
real hindrances. 

The communion service formed a fitting 
close to this unusual meeting. Said Dr. All- 
bright, ‘I have seen nothing like it since I 
came here fifteen years ago.” It is evident 
that God is moviog upon the hearts of his 
people in Boston. ¥. %. D 


Sun PRAIRIE, WIs., Rev. C. W. Stark. The 
church began the New Year with fourteen ac- 
cessions on confession. There was no special 
revival; it was simply the result of God’s 
blessing crowning the efforts of a united and 
faithful church and pastor. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Here is a report of 
the effect of the recent evangelistic meetings 
on Olivet Church. It is without a settled 
pastor and Rev. R. S. Underwood is acting 
pastor for the present. The church is at the 
extreme limit of the hill group, a mile from 
where the meetings were held. Its members 
took an active interest in the meetings, both 
financially and by attendance. After the serv- 
ices at the group meetings were closed Mr. 
Underwood held special services for two 
weeks at Olivet. The result was seen at the 
service Jan. 1, when nineteen were taken into 
the church, thirteen on confession. Six were 
young men and four young women. Of the 
six by letter two united as the direct effect 
of the meetings. Olivet would be well repaid 
for all her efforts were this to be the only 
fruit. R. R. 


Eppine, N. H.—The Congregational and 
Methodist churches lately closed a series of 
union meetings in charge of Rev. A. F. Fay, 
a neighbor pastor of Brentwood. The results 
were a decidedly revived interest in spiritual 
things in the churches and in the community. 
Several rose for prayers and seven took a 
decisive stand for the Lord. In this special 
work Mr. Fay was ably assisted by Miss 
Smart of Exeter, whose ministry was that of 
song. Le 

St. JOHNSBURY, VT.—The churches have 
united in a movement and appointed com- 
mittees to prepare the way for a series of 
evangelistic meetings to be held in February 
under the lead of Evangelist Herbert L. Gale. 

M. 

MAGNOLIA, Io.—Special meetings were held 
Dee. 11-23, with the help of Rev. J. S. Gould, 
state evangelist. There have been seventeen 
conversions and two reclamations. L. 


OWATONNA, Minn.—The four leading 
churches, Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational, ave arranged to enter 
an evangelistic vampaign beginning Jan. 1. 
A singer has been engaged to conduct the 
song service. The pastors will preach and 
conduct the meetings. P. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 15, Sunday. Prayer for Ishmael.—Gen. 

17: 15-27. 

The crown was motherhood. By the prom- 
ise of a son, Sarai becomes Sarah, A Princess. 
But Abraham could not forget that he was al- 
ready a father. This prayer for his firstborn 
draws us close to him—it is a divine quality in 
any man. God heard the prayer and answered 
it richly, but on the lower side of Abraham’s 
hope. All that tempted the nomad—flocks 
and herds, the headship of a great people— 
were to be Ishmael’s. But the covenant was 
for Sarah’s child. Lord, choose for me the 
higher, not the lower gift—a portion in Thy 
kingdom and a share of service, rather than 
the treasures of the earth and its delights. 
Hear my prayer for those Ilove. Take thought 
for them and plan their future in accordance 
with Thy wisdom and Thy love. 


Jan. 16. Entertaining the Angels.— Gen. 18: 

1-10. 

What eager hospitality! What mystery and 
simplicity of Jehovah’s appearance in human 
form! and his acceptance of shelter from the 
heat, and food. Ancient trees are standing 
still near Hebron on the spot where Abraham 
entertained his guests. Again the promise of 
a son, but this time near fulfillment. Let us 
take the narrative in its simplicity, and ask 
ourselves whether we are as ready with our 
hospitality when Christ stands at the door 
and knocks. 


Jan. 17. The Test of Sodom.—Gen. 18: 16-22. 

No man sins in a corner. The wickedness 
of Sodom was an infection in the earth. The 
story dwells upon the patience of God. He 
waits long before he acts in judgment. And 
men abuse this patience. ‘* Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.”” Note that the way 
of Jehovah is to do righteousness and justice. 


Jan. 18. Abraham’s Intercession.—Gen. 18: 

23-33. 

The messengers of judgment had passed on 
to their work, but Abraham is still praying. 
Sodom is allowed to sin to the uttermost be- 
fore judgment is pronounced. Abraham in 
his intercession pleads his own highest sense 
of justice only to find that God is ready to 
agree. God will carry his friend’s judgment 
with him before he destroys the wicked. Out 
of a whole cityful—ten! Even Abraham can 
ask no more. Lot’s family circle must have 
been more than ten. Uncorrupted, they 
would have been as salt to save the corrupted 
city. 


Jan. 19. God’s Messengers in Sodom.—Gen. 

19; 1-11. 

There were three men with Abraham—but 
only two enter the gate of Sodom The man 
Jehovah had remained with Abraham. The 
whole story moves in the realm of personal 
relations. The test of social righteousness in 
the East is hospitality. It is an ugly story 
which contrasts Lot’s kindness with the 
bestiality of the citizens. 


Jan. 20. The Escape of Lot.—Gen. 19: 12-22. 
There is a cry of wickedness which goes up 
to Gud. What fast hold our p easant places 
take upon our souls! He lingered—he did 
not so much escape as he was thrust out. 
How often God must cut us from the pleas- 
ures which are robbing our souls of life! We 
call it hard, but it is the mercy of Jehovah. 


Jan. 21. Sodom Destroyed.—Gen. 19: 23-30. 

Lot escaped in the night—with the sunris- 
ing the fires broke forth. These cities of the 
plain have become a parabie. Lot’s wife has 
passed into a proverb. Abraham looking 
down from the lip of the valley knew how 
utterly and irretrievably corrupt the cities 
in its depths had been. 
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The Glory of Jesus Manifested by a Sign’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The social talk, the evening fire, 
The homely household shrine 

Grow bright with angel visits when 
The Lord pours out the wine. 


Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 
Earth’s hopes grow half divine, 

When Jesus visits us to make 
Life’s water glow as wine. 


For when self-seeking turns to love, 
Not knowing mine nor thine, 
The miracle again is wrought, 


And water turns to wine. ; 
—James Freeman Clarke. 


The Gospel of John presents evidence by witnesses and by signs that Jesus was 
the Christ, the Son of God. The witnesses who have thus far testified are John the 
Baptist, Andrew, Simon, Philip and Nathanael. The first of the seven signs is now 
brought forward to strengthen the evidence. The coming of Jesus to this wedding 
and therefore probably to Cana was in response to a formal invitation [v. 2]. Such 
invitations were deliberate and were given some time in advance. For weddings were 
occasions of festivity of the greatest importance, both in the social and religious life 
of the people. The presence of Jesus was not unexpected nor unpremeditated. His 
disciples were also among the invited guests. They were five, perhaps six. All except 
Nathanael came from the same region by the lake. The natural inference is that they 
also were friends of the family and had received their invitations before they became 
disciples of Jesus. The bonds of union must have been strengthened between them 
and their new Teacher as they journeyed on foot up over the hills till the third day 
they arrived at Cana. They were on the same errand, interested in the same people, 
going to a joyful feast. They had just enlisted in a noble cause with vast possibili- 
ties to bring sight to the blind, deliverance to captives, liberty to the oppressed, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. Before them all was an untried future, 
with a great hope, and they were all young. The conversations of that journey must 
have drawn them into constantly closer fellowship. 

This miracle or sign at Cana is presented as the first, the keynote of the deeds 
of Jesus revealing himself as the Son of God, as the parable of the sower is pre- 
sented as the key to all the parables {Mark 4: 13]. It shows the character of the 
expected Messiah who was to come to bring blessings to men, and thus demonstrates 
that Jesus of Nazareth was that Messiah, ‘‘ which is, being interpreted, the Christ.” 





This may be appreciated by considering: 


1. Jesus at the wedding. Let us first 
face the question, Was the joyous com- 
pany at Cana a suitable place for Jesus 
to begin to disclose his power as the Son 
of God? It was not the way that John 
the Baptist came to proclaim his mission. 
John lived apart from the people, and de- 
nied himself the ordinary pleasures of 
society. Jesus manifested his divine 
nature first in the home of the common 
people. It was for him a more welcome 
place to reveal himself as the Son of 
God than the wilderness in which John 
preached. He set his seal of approval on 
courtship and love, on wedding festivi- 
ties, on the home as the holiest place, the 
basis of the structure of Christian so- 
ciety. He shared and delighted in all 
social joys. His temperament was in 
contrast with that of his forerunner. 
“John the Baptist is come eating no 
bread nor drinking wine... . The Son 
of Man is come eating and drinking.” 
One was blamed for his course as much 
as the other. Jesus declared that both 
deserved the approval of the wise {Luke 
7: 35). For himself, knowing the serious 
and sad side of life thoroughly, he chose 
the associations which brought him into 
close contact with men, and claimed that 
the whole of life, feasting as well as fast- 
ing, joy as well as sorrow, was fit to be 
consecrated to the service of God. 

2. The appeal to Jesus to satisfy a social 
need. It was his mother, a friend and 
probably a relative of the family, who 
knew what the other guests did not, who 
told him that the wine had failed. Those 
who know the pride which these simple 
country folk of Syria take in exercising 
hospitality, and the strength of their feel- 
ing of the duty to extend it to guests will 
appreciate this statement as an appeal. 
Jesus answered in substance, ‘‘ Leave me 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan 22. 
The First Miracle in Cana. Text, John 2: 1-11. 


to serve them in the way I shall find best.”’ 
His mother recognized that he had appre- 
ciated the situation and showed her confi- 
dence that he would find the right and 
sure way to relieve it by telling the serv- 
ants to obey his orders whatever they 
might be. 

3. The answer of Jesus to the need of 
his friends. There is little value in dis- 
cussing the details of the miracle. The 
account was written, not that we might 
imitate the method of wine making, but 
that we might know the maker of it. The 
water pots were filled with water, the 
servants drew the liquor from them and 
brought it to the Master of Ceremonies, 
and when he had tasted it, not knowing 
but that it was part of the supply which 
the family had provided, he declared that 
it was excellent wine, the best that had 
been served thus far. 

4. The manifested glory of Christ. His 
glory was manifested in the act itself— 
a deed of power that revealed Jesus as 
different from and above other men. It 
was disclosed in the nature of the act— 
his holy, sweet, strong presence, using 
his power to gladden and bless his fellow- 
men. The keynote of his mission was in 
his words, ‘‘I am come that they may 
have life and that they may have it abun- 
dantly.”” He brought into society the 
sparkle and enrichment which he gave 
to water when he changed it into wine, 
and thus manifested the glory of God. 

His glory was shown in the influence of 
his act on his disciples. They already 
believed on him in personal devotion, 
loving fellowship, living and growing 
faith. The sign confirmed their faith 
and enlarged their idea of him as the 
Christ. His power exercised in making 
the wine assured them that they could 
confidently trust and follow him whither- 
soever he might lead them. 

His glory was disclosed to himself in 
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his act. Was not his own soul both per- 
turbed and elated in this scene? Had he 
not contended in the long days of his 
temptation against suggestions that he 
test the new power he had received, to 
satisfy his own needs? When he gave 
his commands to the servants may he not 
have asked himself whether what he had 
thought was a word of God had been the 
hallucination of one starving in the des- 
ert? We can well imagine that when a 
cup of the wine was brought to him, he 
tremblingly tasted it. And behold, it was 
true! He saw again that he was indeed 
the Christ, the Son of God. 


Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 
(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 


Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


A Conference Within a Conference 


The Manhattan Brotherhood has devoted 
another meeting to discussing the best meth- 
ods of bringing the rapidly growing Congre- 
gationalism of Westchester, the Bronx, and 
Manhattan Borough, into closer contact. It 
is realized that the Manhattan-Brooklyn Con- 
ference, with its nearly fifty-five churches 
covers so great an area that it is a physica! im- 
possibility to get much more than half the 
churches represented in the two meetings of 
November and May, and even then, the rep- 
resentation consists in many cases of a pastor 
and one delegate. From the Brooklyn Bridge 
these churches radiate fifteen miles southeast, 
twenty miles northeast, thirty miles north 
and twenty miles northwest, so that some of 
them are over thirty-five miles apart. Hence 
some delegations arrive by 4 30 p. m. and have 
to leave at 630 or 7, to get home before mid- 
night. Again, there is never time for the 
churches to get really acquainted by the fra- 
ternizing of so few members from each. 

On the other hand, it is realized that ‘‘ cen- 
tralization’’ is the great word in this genera- 
tion as concerns organizing work. Moreover, 
Brooklyn has been the big brother to other 
districts and will nobly sustain its fine assist- 
ance for many years. The Boston Union has 
been examined, but its chief feature, church 
extension, has already existed here for many 
years, What we need is church intension. 
Without it there will be meager extension in 
the heavier strain of the near future. A 
strong committee has been formed to consult 
with all possible sources of information. No 
men in the country know their own territory 
more thorovghly and the affairs of one an- 
other’s churches more intimately, than the 
wide-awake young men of Westchester and 
the Bronx. 

The discussions have brought out a general 
desire for a plan providing for one great an- 
nual meeting of the entire Manhattan-Brook- 
lyn Conference, besides one or two meetings 
each year of various sections of that body, 
each in its logical area. The motive at the 


bottom of the movement, is to utilize tenfold - 


our present resources and extend the kingdom 
by creating a large force of practical, sacrific- 
ing, spiritual laymen. 


Lewis Avenue’s New Parish House 

After many years of waiting, and three 
months’ hard work, Dr. Kent and his people 
have obtained their great desire, a commodi- 
ous clubhouse next the church. For years 
they have well utilized the house a block 
away, rented by the Ariston League of Young 
Men. Recently Mrs. F. E. Miles by a gener- 
ous gift enabled the trustees to buy the house 
adjoining the church and chapel, as a me- 
morial to her son. 

On New Year’s morning the house was dedi- 
eated during the communion service, with 
prayer by the pastor. On Monday, it was 
crowded all day, with a New Year reception. 
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In a sermon Dr. Kent said, ‘“‘ There is a grow- 
ing feeling that the best memorial associates 
the name of the precious dead with some form 
of loving noble service for the living.”’ ‘‘Serv- 
ice” is to be emphasized to all who use the 
house, whether as guests or workers. The re- 
constructed top floor provides a pastor’s study, 
and a workroom for the three women who are 
practically assistant pastors. On the second 
floor are two large rooms; one used as a refer- 
ence library for Bible school teachers, the other 
for women’s societies. The three large rooms 
on the parlor floor have been made into a 
single auditorium. From the rear of this 
floor an entrance has been made into the 
chapel and Bible school room. Each organi- 
zation, from the primary children to the 
trustees and deacons, is furnishing one room, 
and the whole establishment looks beautiful 
indeed. 


Italian Congregations 

A striking work has been accomplished in 
Brooklyn by a young Italian Congregational- 
ist, Rev. Stefano L. Testa, who graduated 
from Union Seminary in 1899. In five years 
he has helped two missions to grow into a half 
dozen, three of which have become organized 
churches of different denominations. The 
latest organized has tlie use of the Franklin 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and the service 
took place two Sundays ago in the afternoon. 
It was conducted in Italian by Mr. Testa, and 
addresses were made by prominent leaders, 
such as Drs. J. F. Carson, C. B. McAfee, R. J. 
Hutchinson. The communion was adminis- 
tered to fifty new converts. 

The church is the result of seven months’ 
work in that locality, and is the third evan- 
gelical church established by Mr. Testa, the 
others being a Baptist organization (now with 
its own pastor) in the eastern district, and a 
Congregational one, worshiping in the chapel 
of the Church of the Pilgrims, and known as 
the Italian Church of the Redeemer. It has 
recently called as pastor, J. Francis di Rossari, 
Ph. D., who is not yet ordained. Mr. Testa 
also supervises an Italian bureau of informa- 
tion and conducts summer tent work and 
street preaching. Until organized as separate 
churches the various missions are connected 
as the Italian Evangelical Mission, itself the 
Italian section of the Brooklyn City Mission 
Society, Mr. Testa being general superintend- 
ent and missionary. He does not look twenty- 
five, but has gained the confidence and en- 
thusiasm of church workers in nearly all the 
chief denominations. 


Dr. Waters’s Second Anniversary 


On the evening of Dee. 17, the committee of 
nine who recommended Dr. Waters to Tomp- 
kins Avenue Church celebrated the second 
anniversary of that event at the home of one 
of their number. It chanced that the dining- 
room was newly constructed, so that a large 
mahogany “‘ grandfather’s ” clock was not too 
conspicuous, though it attracted the pastor, 
who referred to it wittily, addressing the 
owner of the house. He was surprised when, 
a little later, Mr George W. Hebard presented 
it to him and the company joined in the old 
song, Grandfather’s Clock. Mr. Hebard said 
that they all “‘ were gladder even than two 
years ago, that Dr. Waters had come to 
them.” 


important Announcement 

The moderator, Dr. Washington Gladden, 
during his trip to New York and vicinity, is 
to address a mass meeting of Congregational- 
ists from Manhattan and the Bronx at Pil- 
grim Church, Harlem, on The Opportunities 
of Congregationalism, Thursday evening, Jan. 
19. A notable demonstration is anticipated. 


Plymouth Church Activities 

The annual meeting just held reveals a year 
of nearly as vigorous and varied work as that 
of the pastor, Dr. Hillis, who rides on a 
special engine from the heart of Maine to 
conduct a New York funeral; takes a vaca- 


tion (!) by traveling about 8,000 miles, covering 
Alaska, the Pacific slope, the Rocky Mountain 
region, lecturing and preaching; conducts a 
prominent English preacher all over the coun- 
try in three or four weeks, catching freight 
trains at 2 A. M. and making all sorts of curi- 
ous connections to get ‘across country,’’ tak- 
ing in three days at the Des Moines Council; 
organizes suddenly a ten days’ evangelistic 
city mission of a new order; then Calls a com- 
mittee of men from states East and West, and 
outlines a vigorous yet careful evangelistic 
campaign fora year ahead. All this, besides 
leading a Beecher memorial movement, reno- 
vating the house of worship, publishing his 
first novel and conducting a church fair, com- 
prises a year’s work of the minister of Piym- 
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outh, who is also content to wind up with a 
slight attack of grippe, where other men 
would get nervous prostration! 

Mr. Harmon, the assistant pastor, made 
1,923 calls in the year, in addition to much 
other pastoral work and preaching at the 
Mayflower. One feature of the redecorating 
of the lecture-room shows how strongly Mr. 
Beecher’s spirit still controls. This was the 
restoration to the wall over the platform of 
the motto painted there at the time of Mr. 
Beecher’s silver wedding: ‘‘One family in 
heaven and earth. One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.”’ Apart from 
the revenues of the society, the church during 
the year spent about $10,000, over fifty per 
cent. for benevolence. SYDNEY. 





Connecticut 


Consulting State Editors Heard from This Week: Rev. Messrs. J. S. Ives, Hartford 
T. C. Richards, West Torrington; H. H. Tweedy, Bridgeport 


A Knight of the Twentieth Century 


Such is the young preacher, Rev. Clement G. 
Clarke, pastor for four years at Plainville. He 
graduated with high honors at Yale in 1895, both 
as debaterand orator. Fora time he was instructor 
in mathematics at his alma mater and was offered 
a similar position in philosophy. He preferred to 
preach a gospel of civic righteousness and to square 
his convictions with his creed. He found Plainville 
with 2,000 inhabitants, eight saloons and the natural 
results of too much strong drink. He started the 
most strenuous kind of a temperance campaign, 
yet the towa was carried for license by more than 
two to one. 

Nothing daunted, he fought the next year with 
like results. Gradually temperance sentiment 
grew. Then this leader in civic righteousness ap- 
peared before the county commissioners and pro- 
tested against granting licenses to some of the 
hotels and saloons, with the result that only four 
licenses were granted instead of eight. At oné 
time there was no hotel in town with a license. A 
special town meeting was called to create public 
sentiment in favor of a public house with a bar. 
The preacher was there and ina hostile atmosphere, 
before an antagonistic audience, he rose and, 
after quieting the boisterous crowd, gave such an 
exhibition of oratory as is possible only to the man 
whose “strength is as the strength of ten, because 
his heart is pure.” Last year the majority against 
no license was only forty-seven; this year it has 
again been increased—but the good knight fights 
on. Such a fine show of conviction and courage 
is worth while—it certainly names him a good 
soldier of the cross. ©... 0. Wi 


Mobilizing Forces 


Resulting from a conference of workers, it is 
planned to group at once six churches—Northfield, 
Thomaston, Plymouth, Watertown and Terryville— 
in a district evangelistic effort. Rev. Austin Hazen 
ofthe Connecticut committee on missionary work has 
been elected to direct the campaign. The Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut furnishes its lay workers, 
Miss Lydia Hartig and Miss Flora D. Whiton. The 
pastors of these churches are enthusiastic in the 
movement and it is hoped that this may be a practi- 
cal outcome of The Coming Great Awakening, which 
was the main topic at the State Conference. It is 
hoped also that this will make plainer the efficiency 
of the plan adopted by the Missionary Society dur- 
ing the last two years of employing women to sup- 
plement the pastors in the state and to reach the 
unchurched in rural districts. 

Eastern Connecticut has alike plan. The churches 
of Pomfret, Thompson, Wauregan, Brooklyn and 
Webster, Mass , united with the church in Putnam 
for the Week of Prayer and afterward each of these 
pastors is to give similar assistance to the churches 
of his neighborhood. A Say Bh 


Opening Pastorates 
IN HARTFORD 


A council of the Hartford churches met with the 
Wethersfield Avenue this fall to examine and install 
Rev. C. Telford Erickson as pastor. The state- 
ments of the candidate, especially as to his Chris- 
tian experience, were deeply appreciated by the 
council as revealing the thoughtful, sincere and 


devoted minister of Christ. Mr. Erickson comes 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, having served 
as missionary in Burma, India, and more recently 
as pastor in Ohio. 

The Wethersfield Avenue Church occupies a 
strategic position in the rapidly growing community 
of the south side of Hartford. In this district are 
3,500 people, mostly of young American families, 
with no other church or chapel. The church recog- 
nizes its opportunity and, led by its new pastor, is 
laying hold of its work efficiently. Nearly two hun- 
dred families were added to the constituency of the 
congregation and Sunday school during the sum- 
mer. Mr. Erickson has made a canvass of the 
growing field in the south side of. the city, and has 
divided it into fourteen districts for visitation by 
the members of the church. During the autumn 
62 have been received to membership, 22 on con- 
fession, 40 of the total being heads of families. A 
men’s club has been organized, Sunday school work 
broadened and the income, both for the parish and 
for benevolences, materially increased. The fruit- 
age of the faithful work of the past is now appear- 
ing in the development of a strong church. 

R. H. P. 


THE NEW PASTOR AT CROMWELL 


Rev. Frederic M. Hollister began his labors al- 
most immediately after the departure of the former 
pastor, Rev. H. G. Marshall, for Hampton. The 
church was thus saved the trial and temptation of 
an interregnum. 

Mr. Hollister is a preacher of parts. When he 
graduated from Olivet the only classmate to out- 
rank him was a young lady, and he made things 
eveu by marrying her. After graduation he was 
pastor at Wapping, and assistant pastor with Dr. 
Davenport in Waterbury for five years, then in 
Danbury for four. For two years he left Connecti- 
eut for Michigan, and now returns to the “ land of 
steady habits.” Mr. Hollister is genial, cordial and 
whole-souled. That he has already won the hearts 
of his people has been shown by the thorough way 
in which they have renovated the parsonage and 
given him a hearty welcome. The social rooms 
have been repaired and renovated, and everything 
has been done to make the new pastorate mutually 
helpful and successful. R. 


Closing Pastorates 
FIFTEEN YEARS AT WESTPORT 


Rev. Jabez Backus was a son of the state, having 
been born at Lebanon in 1854. A graduate of New 
York University and Vale Divinity School, his first 
pastorate was at Chester, Ct., where he remained 
three and a half years. His health being some- 
what broken he rested in the Adirondack~, becom- 
ing a student and lover of nature. After supplying 
at Keene Valley and atwo years’ pastorate at Eiiza- 
bethtown, N. J., he accepted the call to Westport, 
where he has remained fifteen years. 

Like other New England towns, Westport has 
lost native stock during the last decade, the church 
doing its best under the circumstances. During 
his pastorate it has received 117 members, lost by 
death and removal 127; has given about $8,000 to 
benevolence, and spent about $2,000 a year at 
home. It has been kept free of debt, repaired and 
renovated at a cost of $3,000, and a new $2,000 
organ has been put in. It 1s progressive in music 
and forms of worship. Mr. Backus is in thoruugh 
sympathy with reverent modern scholarship, and 
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has always taken an active interest in town affairs. 
He was chairman of the high school committee ten 
years and acting school visitor fur six. He is be- 
loved and esteemed by his brethren in the ministry, 
and has been moderator of the Fairfield West Con- 
suciation as well as of the County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. He sails with Mrs. Backus early in Feb- 
ruary for a three months’ cruise in the Orient, re- 
turning May 1 to take up his work among old friends 
in Elizabethtown, N. J., where he built a summer 
home about three years ago. ni HT. 


NINE YEARS AT BROOKFIELD 


During the service of Rey. C. W. Francis at Brook- 
field some things worthy of note have been secured. 
The Sunday school, under the lead of Mrs. Francis 
for the last five years, has increased in membership 
more than 75%. The additions to the church have 
more than maintained numbers in spite of removals. 
The absent list has been reduced from thirty-two 
totwelve. Ata recent communion nine young peo- 
ple united, a larger number than at any one time in 
more than forty years. A beginning has been made 
in securing the much desired affiliation of the 
Swedish people, and three have united with the 
church, with the way opened for more. A church 
wagon has for five years been in service, bringing 
regular loads from an outlying village. Mr. Francis 
was a good pastor. The poor, the old, the sick, the 
shut-ins and the neglected remember his ministry 
with affection and gratitude. He and his wife in- 
terested themselves in all which made for the higher 


life of the community, and proved themselves “ min- 
isters’”’ indeed. They are making their home in 
Hartford. .. OC. RB; 


Hartford aie 


MINISTERS LEND A HAND 


A helpful and fruitful method of co-operative 
work for deepening the spiritual life has been used 
by the East Hartford church. Four addresses were 
given on successive Sunday evenings on The Chris- 
tian Life by some of Connecticut’s most promi- 
nent preachers. Rev. R. H. Potter spoke on The 
Nature of the Spirftual Life, Rev. H. E. Peabody on 
The Beginnings of the Christian Life, Rev. W. W. 
Ranney on Maintaining It, and Dr. O. S. Davis on 
Its Goal. The meetings were largely attended and 
the results excellent. 


GLENWOOD’S DECADE OF LIFE 


At the recent tenth anniversary O. B. Colton told 
of the Sunday school which preceded the church 
organization, Frank Hastings of the formation of 
the church, and W. R. Purple of its recent progress. 
Rev. J. H. Twichell extended greetings from the 
Asylum Hall Church, which has been greatly and 
helpfully interested, and Rev. J. 8S. Ives congratu- 
lated the church on having voluntarily asked for 
reduction of missionary aid. Letters were read 
from former pastors, Rev. A. C. Ferrin of Springfield, 
Vt., and Rev. D. C. Williams of Waterbury. Hart- 
ford Seminary was a great help in the formation 
of this church, Benjamin Labaree, recently killed 
in Persia, having done good work in the Sunday 
school and Rey. F. N. Merriam, now of Turner’s 
Falls, Mass., having preached the first sermon. 


DEBT-RAISING AT FOURTH CHURCH 

On a recent Sunday, 205 of the 400 mite-boxes 
distributed weeks before with the usual offerings 
made a total of $830 towards reduction of the 
church debt. 

NEW MUSIC 

Hartford’s churches, always famous for good 
music, fairly outdid themselves on Christmas Day. 
At Center Church a new cantata, The New Born 
King, by N. H. Allen, the organist, was sung at ves- 
pers. The regular quintet was assisted by fourteen 
voices. The cantata has three parts, Prophecy, 
Anticipaticn and Realization. Some of the most 
noticeable parts were the alto solo, The Virgin’s 
Lullaby, and the soprano solo, Fear Not; but the 
gem of the cantata was a new setting for the quar- 
tet, Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee, while the 
final chorus, In the Beginning Was the Word, was 
rich and impressive. The same cantata was given 
at Unity Church, the North Methodist and in New 
Britain. 

At Park Church a new cantata, The Morning 
Star, written by John Spencer Camp, was sung at 
vespers. The words are largely Scriptural, bearing 
on the birth of Christ. Phillips Brooks’s famous 
hymn, O Little Town of Bethlehem, and Emily 
Elliot’s O Come to My Heart, Lord Jesus are in- 
cluded. The opening and closing choruses are by 
Philip Nicolai and, with another chorus at about 
the middle of the cantata, are sct to the music of an 
old German chorale which Mr. Camp arranged. 
Doubtless the setting of Phillips Brooks’s hymn for 
the chorus with soprano obligato will be deservedly 
popular. T. B.C. 





A State Historical Museum 


In 1638 Henry Whitfield, rector at Ockley in 
Surrey, left England and the Established Church 
for the New World and for conscience’ sake and 
became pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Guilford, Ct. In 1639 there was built for him a 
stone house which did duty alike as dwelling, fort 
and schoolhouse and served as a place of worship 
until the erection of a meeting house in 1643. 
This, the oldest house in Connecticut, with all its 
old-time features, has been acquired and set apart 
asa State Historical Museum. At the formal open- 
ing, Dr. Samuel Hart of Berkley Divinity School 
spoke on Guilford among Her Neighbors and Prof. 
Williston Walker of Yale Seminary on The Early 
Colonial Minister. ©. 





A Los Angeles Decennial 


At First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. Warren F. 
Day has completed ten years of pastoral service. 
These years have witnessed unusual growth. When 
he came, the church had a membership of 431 and 
a debt of $30,000. That debt has been paid anda 
new church built, the plant costing $102,000; and 
the 431 members have grown to 1,360. During Dr. 
Day’s pastorate 1,446 have been received. In 1900 
his son, Rev. William Horace Day, was called from 
First Church, Aurora, IIl., to be co-pastor. Two 
years later Dr. Day, at his own request, was made 
pastor emeritus. His relief from the detailed ad- 
ministrative work of the church has left him freer 
for many helpful services in the larger Congrega- 
tionalism of the state. He continues to contribute 
his part to the pulpit and parish work. Asa token 
of appreciation of the decade of service the church 
added $500 to his salary. W. H. D. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 4 igi Hall, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Edwar< ‘ilene 
Employe r and Employee; Industrial Peace. 


Jan. 
; subject, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


| Eradicates it, cures all its manifestations, 
| builds up the whole system. 
Accept no substitute. 


16, | 


NEW YORK CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ MEETING, | 


Hotel Chelsea, Jan. 16, 11.30 a. M. Subject, Some 


‘Lhings to Be Remembered in Reading Robert Brown- | 


ing. 
an address. 


Afterlunch Dr. Washington Gladden will deliver | 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF Se Pilgrim Hall, meetings | 


every Friday, 11 A. 


SATURDAY phen BIBLE CLASS, Park 
Church, every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M. Leader, Rev. W 











Street 
-T. | 


| us all at once! 


McElveen. 
Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each | 
ad iitional line ten cents — eight words to a line. The 


m mey should be sent with the notte. 


DOANE—Nov. 9, 1904, Caroline O., daughter of Captain 
Samuel Benjamin,aged 73 yrs. Burial in Winthrop, Me. 








| better now, 


14 January 1905 


HURLBUT—In Cambridge, 
Scollay Hurlbut, aged 50 yrs. A member of Prospect 
Street Church. generous of his time and money in 
Christian and philanthropic work. 

PHELPS—In Pemmnheter, Tenn., Jan. 1, Rev. Samuel W. 
Phelps, aged 84 y 

SAN DERSON— In A S, Col., Dec. 31, Mary E. Bent, 
w ie ol Rev. Horace Sanderson. Interment in Phillips- 
ton, Mass. 


mines. 7. 3. William: 


MR. A. B. KEITH 

Aftera papeendy wasting illness of several years, Mr* 
Arza B. Keith of Braintree, Mass., has found rest in 
death. He was born June 5, 1830, in Campello, Mass., 
and most of his boyhood and young manhood was spent 
in that place. In 1870 he removed with his family to 
Braintree, his home until his death. As a young an, 
Mr. Keith a . successful shoe manufacturer, of the 
firm of A. & B. Keith. The firm lost heavily by the 
great Boston yo ‘of 1872, and was obliged to go out of 
business. Since that time Mr. Keith has engaged in sev- 
eral lines of work in connection with the shoe Lang A 
In 1854 he married “ary A Cary. daughter of Hon. Otis 
Cary of Foxboro, Mass. Mrs. Keith was in every sense 
his heipmest for many years, proedieg him to the heav- 
enly home by about four years. Mr. Keith united with 
the church in Campello in early boyhood. and until his 
last illness was always very active in every kind of 
church work, having served as Sabbath school super- 
intendent for mé any years both in Campello and in 
Braintree, and having been church treasurer, clerk and 
deacon ne arly a quarter of a century in the First Church 
in Braintree. Nine children survive, one of whom, Miss 
Cora F, Keith, has been for five years a missionary in 
Kobe, Japan. 


Get Rid 
of Scrofula 


Bunches, eruptions, inflammations, soreness of 
the eyelids and ears, diseases of the bones, rick. 
ets, dyspepsia, catarrh, wasting, are only some of 
the troubles it causes. 

It is a very active evil, 
whole system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and 








making havoe of the 





APPY NEW YEAR! Dear Friends: Tommy 
says we should tell you how tired we got from 
hustling just before Christmas. So many people wanted 
But we have had some catnip and feel 
and are ready to come and serve res and 
make you happy all the year on those beautiful blotters 
= ladies (or mev, if they want us), for 10e, or 1 
for 20c. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 208 1 Summer St., 
_ Yours dn love and | service, SIx 


Boston, Mass. 
Li ITTLE KITS. 


—_——=< 


IN 4 WOODS| 


You know the proverb about the extra inch on a 
It’s a small matter, but it changes the 


man’s nose. 
whole landscape for him. 


Here 


a dozen 


The French plate mirror measures almost the 
entire width of the bureau. The double swell effect 
on the drawer fronts gives an air of distinction. 
Each drawer is balanced with laboratory accuracy ; 
even the capacious lower drawer, when heavily filled, 
The delicate scroll. work 
and acanthus carving are exquisitely rendered. 


will slide by either handle. 


is a Bureau which has the 
‘extra inch ’’ added in the shape of 
little essentials, each one 
seemingly small in itself, yet preg- 
nant with the possibilities of comfort. 








PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





I keep old friends and add new ones every day 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. 
in irregular tufts—cleans between tae teeth. 


‘e 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
Hole in handie and hook to hold it, 

‘his means much to cieanly per- 

sons—the only ones who 


Lei N 
Ld 
“Se p iex@5C) like our brush. i 
i ' | nett (| 1) 7 es 
j a i! meoiwr SLR Se aati Aduits’ 85c. 
. ess a = : Youths’ 2c Children’s 26c. 


a 


y mail or at dealers. Send for ovr free 


booklet,“*Tooth Truths.” FLORENCE: MFG. CO., 23 ine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Calls 


BAKER, WM. H., Lagonda Ave. Ch., Springfield, 
Q., to Rootstown. 

Capy, GEo. L., Iowa City, Io., to First Ch., Du- 
buque. Accepts. 

CARTER, FERNANDO E., recently of Second Ch., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to Madison Ave. Ch., 
Cleveland, O. Accepts. 

ELLEDGE, Wo. M., Pilgrim Ch., Kansas City, Kan., 
to Olathe. Accepts. 

HAMPTON, Wo. S8., Ulysses, Neb., to Dodge. Ac- 
cepts. 

HvuGHES, J. E., Rapid City, S. D., to Garretson. Ac- 
cepts for six months. 

JENKINS, JOHN J., Taylor, Pa., to Second Ch., 
Blossburg. Accepts. 

JENKINS, WM. M., Big Lake, Minn., accepts call to 
Erwin, 8. D. 

LAMBLEY, MORLEY, Alden, Io., to Emmetsburg. 
Accepts. 

REID, Davip C., formerly of Leicester, Mass., to 
Wood Memorial Ch., Cambridge. 

RicGs, Ezra J., Kensington, N. H., to Pembroke. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Scott, Epw. E., formerly of Shelby, Ala., to Mont- 
gomery. Accepts. 

Sms, Jas. P., Montgomery, Ala., to Plymouth Ch., 
Charleston, S.C. Accepts, and is at work. 

THOMSON, JABEZ V., Ref. Epis. Ch., Kensington, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Puritan Ch., Arnot. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

TOWER, CHAS. E., Hampton, Io., to Reinbeck. Ac- 
cepts. 

WEIss, Jos., Haitford, Wis., to Washburn. Ac- 
cepts. 

Woop, WALLACE H., to permanent pastorate at 
Howell, N. Y., where he has served for a year. 


Ordinations and Installations 

DORNAN, WM. W., rec. p. Ch. of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, Mass., Jan. 11. Sermon, Rev. E. N. 
Hardy; other parts. Rev. Messrs. G. A. Tewks- 
bury, F. J. Nash, F. B. Noyes and Dr. A. F. 
Pierce. 

Resignations 

CADY, GEO. L., Iowa City, Io., to take effect 
Feb. 1, after four years’ service. 

LAWSON, HARVEY M., Hanover, Ct., to take effect 
March 1. 

McQuARRIE, NEIL P., Trinity Ch., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

STONE, IRA D., Batavia, Ill., after four years’ 
service. 

UMSTED, OWEN, Trinidad, Col., after four years’ 
service. 

WILLIAMS, DAvip T., Huntsburg, O., after three 
years’ service. 

Dismissions 


Woop, MorGan, Plymouth Ch, Cleveland, 0., 
Dee. 19. 


Stated Supplies 
LYMAN, CHAS. N., Alden, Io., at Blairsburg. 


Christmas Gifts 


CARRUTHERS, JOHN B., S. Deerfield, Mass., $56. 

HYDE, FRED’K S., who completed during the holi- 
days ten years’ service in Groton, Ct., received 
$175, also silver tea and coffee set. 

MorRsE, EpGaR L., Spring Valley, Wis., silver 
knives, furks and spoons—21 pieces. 


Material Gain 


ALEXANDRIA, MINN., Rev. Wm. J. Paske. Par- 
sonage completed, costing $5,000, exclusive of 
site. Three gifts, including the Ladies’ Society 
contribution, aggregate $3.000. Tnois modern 
building is in keeping with the rest of the church 
platt. It was occupied Nov. 1 and opened for a 
New Year reception Jan. 2. A chapter of the 
Andrew and Philip Brotherhood, perhaps the 
only one in Minnesota, marks the interest in work 
formen. During January and February the pas- 
tor is holding meetings for men, with whom he 
carefully goes over portions of Stanley Hall’s 
Psychology of Adolescence. 

BaRRE, VT., Rev. F. A. Poole. Pledges of $3,100 
secured toward church enlargement fund. Sub 
stantial purse of money presented to pastor from 
congregation. 

DUNSTABLE, MAss., Rev. A. M. Rice. Renovated 
and modernized house of worship rededicated, 
withoutdebt, Dec. 29, with eloquent sermon by 
Rev. F. D. Sargent of Putnam, Ct., who has ren- 
dered the enterprise valuable aid. Others par- 
ticipating were: Rev. Messrs. G. M. Howe, A. H. 
Wheelock and all but one’of the living ex-pastors. 
The improvements, which cost $5,500, include: 
steel walls and ceiling, addition of ladies’ parlors, 





which can be made a part of main audience 
room, oak pews, stained glass windows through- 
out, many of them memorial gifts, new heating 
and ventilating apparatus and a tower clock, 
donor unknown. 

OWATONNA, MINN, Rev. Jas. Parsons. The Pris- 
cillas, a young ladies’ organization, recently pre- 
sented a beautiful individual communion service 
for 240 persons. The six trays, holder and filler 
are silver. The Ladies’ Aid Society have pro- 
vided a quartered oak communion table, with 
linen. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Free, Rev. J. H. Yeoman. 
Corner stone of new edifice, to cost $23,800, laid 
Jan. 1 by pastor and deacons. Hon. T. W. Bick- 
ne}l and Dr. C. E. Cate made brief addresses. 

STony CREEK, CT., Rev. 8. F. Blomfield. Sunday 
school room carpeted and furnished; basement 
dining-room and kindergarten room finished, and 
electric lights installed at cost of $800. Church 
Chronicle issued weekly. 


Dedications 


ANAMOOSE, N. D., Rev. T. B. Windross. $2,300 
house of worship dedicated Jan. 1, free of debt, 
except to C. C. B. S. Sermon by Rev. Rob’t Paton. 
Superintendents Powell and Stickney also took 
part. $600 raised at dedication to pay last bills. 

ARION, Io., Rev. A. E. Bashford. Edifice dedicated 
free of debt Dec. 18, Supt. T. O. Douglass preach- 
ing the sermon. $1,500 raised on day of dedica- 


tion. 
Waymarks 

BOULDER, Cot.—During the six-year pastorate of 
Dr. H. H. Walker, 220 members have been re- 
ceived, 56 on confession; an evening service has 
been instituted and built up; new site for church 
secured at cost of $6,500, parsonage built at cost 
of $4,500, and Sunday school building erected for 
$600. 

LEE, MAss.—Amount raised last year for home ex- 
penses, $3,124; for home missions, $4,760; for- 
eign missions, $1,220; total, $9,104. 


Continued on page 64. 
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ED, Bad 


Delightful Mid - Winter Cruises 


BY THE 
Palatial Twin-Screw Cruising Steamer 


“ Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


To the WEST INDIES 
ana New York February 2d and March7th, 
5, duration from 24 to 28 days. Covering the 
picturesque islands of the Caribbean Sea, includ- 
ing Nassau, Cuba (Santiago and Havana), 
Jamaica (Kingston), Porto Rico (San Juan), St. 
Thomas, Barbados (Bridgetown), Trinidad (Port 
of Spain, Pitch Lake), Martinique (Fort de 
France, St Pierre, Mt. Pelee), Venezuela (La 
Guayra, Caracas, Valencia, Puerto Cabello), 

Curacoa and Bermuda, Hamilton. 

These cruises should appeal to all 
lovers of Winter cruises under such 
splendid conditions. Send for hand- 
some illustrated book, which tells of 
this and other attractive cruises. 


Hamburg American Line 
37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 








J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 88388 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. pel 
and other special rooms connecte ayy Metstlten. 
ment. Telephones, Rexbury 72 and 
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The delicate flavor of 


BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


cannot be equalled. 


Ask for Bensdorp’s 
at the Soda Fountain. 





The cocoa with the yellow wrapper, 
THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 





























The Island for 


REST AND RECREATION 


Superb Service 
By the steamers of the Atlas Line Service 
Weekly sailings to Jamaica, Colombia, and 
Costa Rica; a.so to Hayti 
To Jamaica, $40; round trip, $75. Twenty-Three Day 
Cruise, $t25. Rates include stateroom accommodation 
and meals. For particulars apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, N.Y. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
1229 Walnut St., Phila. 901 Olive St., St. Louis 














wn EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted suc- 
t¢ oo cers. Comfort and leisure. Thorough 

sightseeing under expert guidance. 
Limited parties. All arrangements first class. 
Special tours arranged for smal! private parties. 


Dr. and Mrs. Howard S. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Select long tours. Small par- 
ties. Choice of routes. Personal 


escort. Apply at once. 





| Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K, Mass. 








YOSEMITE 





The Wonderland’ of California 


ON LINE OF&THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


VALLEY 


Inquire” | 701WashingtoniSt.,-Boston, Mass. 
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MILFORD, 
new members last year and 32 during his pastor- 
ate of 15 months. One extra communion service 
has been held for the accommodation of incom- 
ing members. New members have been received 
at each communion. 

MUSCATINE, Io., Rev. J. P. Clyde. $2,100 raised 
last year for home expenses, besides cost of new 
pipe organ. Net gain of 20 members. 

SouTH WEyMouTH, Mass., Rev. H. W. Kimball. 


Io.—Rev. J. H. Olmstead welcomed 20 | | 


Election of a Board of Parish Visitors, who call | 


in the various districts and awaken friendliness. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St., Rev. E. B. Allen. 
Members received during year, 109; on confes- 
sion. 41; net gain, 82. Permanent endowment 
fund started and receiving generous support. 
Carnation adopted as church flower. 

TOPEKA, KAN., First, Rev. F. L. Hayes. Members 
received during year, 63; on confession, 26 
New carpet and interior decoration at cost of 
$1,000; another increase in pastor’s salary. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 

LAWRENCE, MASss.—By will of Gilbert E. Hood, 
after a few private bequests, residue is divided 
into tenths and each of these public institutions 
receive one-tenth: A. b. C. F. M., W. H. M. A., 
and these institutions of Lawrence: City Mission, 
Ladies’ Union Charitable Society, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W.C. A., and Home for Aged People. 

PEABODY, MAss.—By will of Samuel B. Stimpson, 
$1,000 to Peabody Historical Society, together 
with all his books, papers and relics, and $1,000 
to the Ladies’ Society of South Church. The res- 
idue, about $100,000, is left in trust for the bene- 
fit of his sister during her life. At her death 
$1,000 is left to South Church toward purchasing 
an organ; 3500 for a bell for Second Church; 
$200 each to the Unitarian, Universalist, Baptist, 
Methodist and Episcopal churches of Peabody, 
and the residue to be divided equally between 
the Charles B. Haven Home for Aged Men, Sutton 
Home for Aged Women and the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society, all of Peabody. 


December Receipts of the A. M. A. 











1904 
Donations. $22,175.86 
Estates, 6,627.81 
Tuition, 6,219.47 
Total, 235,268.95 #35,023.14 
3 mos. 1908 3 mos. 1904 | 
Donations. 239,667.03 








Estates, 24,428.58 
Tuition, 13.681. 
Total, 277,776.56 $77,694.70 


An increase in donations of $1,172 78 and a de- 
crease in estates for current work of $2,691.28 and 
an increase in tuition of $1,436.64, making a net 
decrease 
Dec. 31. 


Accessions to Churches 





of $81.86 for the three months ending | 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA IOWA 
Berkeley, First Milford ; 
Cottonwood Tabor 3 12 
Fruitvale 
Los Angeles, First VERMONT 
Oakland, First 17 Bennington 5. 
Fourth < 5 Middlebury 4 
Jt ilgrim 2 10 North Ponifret 8 10 
Palo Alto 2 17 Orwell 4 
ioony nae First 7 Swanton 9 20 
San Francisco, First 4 10 Weybridge 6 6 
Richmond 1 4 ? E foal 
San José, First — 13 WASHINGTON 


8s a Cruz 3 ; 
Santa Cruz ° Seattle, Edgewater 


to 


CONNECTICUT Pilgrim 6 23 
9 
Ellington 6 11 — oa 
Voluntown 24 24 ‘ 
MAINE OTHER STATES 

Calais — 8 8 Hobart, Okl. — 5 
Waterville 4 8 Lincoln, Neb., First 2 22 
7 


Milford, N. H. St 


MASSACHUSETTS Muskozee. I. T. 2 3 


Andovei 8 13 Philadelphia, Pa., 
Attleboro, Second 8 11 Centra 415 
Ayer 6 14 Portland, Ore.  & 
Boston, Al'ston 10 14 Spr ins field, Mo., 
Berkeley Temple 3 8 Firs a. 9 
Old south 6 13 Toledo, O., Washing- 
Union 3 10 ton street 9 16 
Brockton Porter 10 10 Tueson, Ariz. — 7 
Everett. Mystic side 11 12 Winona, Minn..First 3 7 


Lynn, First 11 11 Five sta es with less 
Springfield, Hope 28 39 than three 4 9 
Conf., 273. Tot ,617. 





“High hein, 

Dr. Robert Hutchinson, Hospital for Sick Children, 
London, says: ‘Condensed milk is more easily di- 
gested than that of ordinary cow’s milk.” For this 
reason the demand for Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, for infant feeding, is constantly in- 
creasing. Use it also for tea, coffee and cocoa. 





| SELL 
BONDS 


If you have $100.00 or more 
let me tell you about the bonds 
I offer. 

It is in bonds of this character that the banks them- 
selves—your bank among them—largely invest their de- 
posits. They get a higher rate of interest than they pay 
you- and make the difference as their profit. 

There are no more conservative investors than bank- 
ers—none who know better where to put money to the 
best advantage. 

The bonds I offer are the issues of corporations 
and cities and pay from 4 to 6 per cent. interest—the 
limit for safe investments. 

They are the choicest on the market 
as “ gilt-edge.”’ 

Write to me and tell me how much you have to invest. 
I will suggest what securities you can buy to the best 
advantages, and tell you what interest they will pay. 
Besides gilt-edge bonds, I have mort- 
These yield from 











—the kind known 


Mortgages. 
gages on high-class farming property. 
5 to 54 per cent. interest. 

I solicit inquiries from people who are seeking con- 
servative, profitable investments for their savings, and 
from guardians, and trustees of estates who wish to 
place the funds in their charge in the most favorable 
form for earning money. 

Iam prepared to give the highest references as to my 
personal and business standing, and to satisfy prospec- 
tive clients of my ability to serve their interests. 


E. LeRoy Galt, avestments 
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5% orn ANNUM 


Locust St., Sterling, Ill. 








On Your Savings 





OUR money subject to withdrawal at any 
time and will bear earnings for every day in- 
vested. Our operations are confined to strictly 
high-grade real estate securities. Our business, 
established over 11 years, is non-speculative 
and regularly inspected by and under super- 
vision of New York Banking Department. 
Write at once for full partic- 
ulars, and endorsements of 
prominent clergymen and 
professional men. 
Ask for Booklet B. 


Assets, $1,700,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000. 


Industrial Savings “and Loan Co. 
1133-1135 Broadway, New York 




















HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 5s CEDAR STREET. 





One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 








Cash in Banks and Trust Companies.... #1, 173,763.90 
Real Estate 1,59 3,89) 2.06 
United States Bonds.. 2.011,000.0€ 
State and City 3,197,650.0€ 
Railroad Bon 1,060. 
as Stock 426,800.00 
Railroad Stocks.. 6, 769,250.00 
Bank and Trust Co. "371,2 250.00 
Bonds and ocean es ist lien on 
BE ED sakbeknosesticcessuteduancees 91,200.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BEE, 5 0s wn ennsnne socensasenusennses 1,002,956.53 
| Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,971.50 





eee $18,040,793.99 
LIABILITIES. 























PIR AMEEOR . cesaseaucsspepesavsaaane ete 8. ® 
Reserve a Fund. $13.00 
Unpaid Lo 071.65 
Unpaid Re- ‘Insurance, and other claims $14,357.85 
ee BS RR rir 85, 0 
PIMPED cacsdacvntnvecavsscekseteeuhy _ 6,574,751.49 

c ___-—s—« $18, 040,793.99 
Surplus as regards Policy-holders $9,574,751.49 


ELBRIDGE @. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC CG. BUSWELL. Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
WILL CHE } Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS Ass't Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, 4Ass’t Secretary. 


Southern Timberlands 
Make a Safe and 
Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Box 502, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
oe gg Congregational House, Boston. H. 

iggin, ‘Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Past asing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Teme ARE SocigET 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. ¥Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and ‘subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton 
ciate "Secretary ; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D., Eastern Menes. 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, amoug the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle'St. Donations pad be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York Cit ity. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIBTY. 
Aids in building churches and parso’ es. al Charles 
Ley D bo Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D 
Secr eritus; Charles E. re Treasurer, 10) 
East 22nd St. New York. N . C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washin; ston St. , Chicago, hin ‘ere “. Be Hood, Congre- 
Far. 0. A House, Boston, Mass: H. H. Wikoff, 
Building, San Seansleen < Cal., Field Secre- 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Co 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

7 ionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secreta sustains Sunday school missionaries Na 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly defrayed b space riations from the Busi- 
ness Departmen utions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go 9 trees for =, 
wy work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. ecretary 

F. J. Marsh, is New england Gupsriatendens 6 
this ‘de gs 

wnt ness Department, in charge of the Business 

Manege 3s rand! —— in the trade as the Pilgrim press, 
a ublishes The C egationalist and Christian World, th 
ilgrim series of f ‘Lesson Helps and Sunday school = 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other publishers as well as ita 
own. Its treasury is entirely separate from that of the 
Missionary Department to which, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals m Ohio and all states east 
should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. Tewks- 
pew A at eee, and from the Inter or and Western 
s to Chi icago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
teicaso, ur 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
a name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
ongregational Churches of the United States.”) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary. Rev. bad A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St., N. ¥.; Tre T, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BoSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D D. Des 
Treasurer, Geo Gould; Fa nn. Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congre; pry ene. 

A Congre; no society devote 

moral an 
and steies mainly by the churches of New pats 
ae should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s d Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D. 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ul pit supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
ee Treasurer, 704 Sears Building” Apply for aid to 

F. E. Emrich 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sun ~ he ee in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C_E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISsIoNs, Room 704 Co’ a- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwoud, Heme Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congre sm House, Miss Lizzie D. White, 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
in, m 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 





edi LARPETS 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


658 cee.’eoviston st.’ 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


BOSTON. 
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A New Year Letter from the 
South 


This promises to be a gréat year for Congrega- 
tionalism in this region. The request for the ex- 
pansion of our denomination is being answered. 
Two important gatherings are to be held here this 
year: the convening of the white churches at At- 
lanta ian April; and the National Convention of 
Congregational Workers among the Colored People 
at Memphis in September, whose initial gathering 
at Atlanta a year earlier began a new era for those 
churches. National leaders of the denomination 
have agreed toattend both these gatherings. They 
mean @ new era for our churches in this rapidly 
developing section. 

An unmistakable sign of the permanent growth 
of our churches here is the erection of larger and 
more attractive meeting houses. This is notably 
trueintwocases. Oneis the church at Chattanooga 
of which Rey. Joseph Smith has been pastor three 
decades. He has developed as fine a body of the 
people of his race as can be found anywhere in the 
land. They are erecting a fine new modern edifice, 
which they will enter early in the new year. The 
other is that of Central Church, Atlanta, of which 
Dr. F. E. Jenkins is the resourceful pastor. Its 
new building will compare favorably with any of 
the many handsome churches in this growing city. 
When completed, it will be virtually the head- 
quarters of the work among our white brethren in 
the South. 1t will be christened by the springtime 
gathering referred to above. 

Two theological seminaries are preparing to sup- 
ply the churches with a better ministry, a home- 
grown ministry. Resides the excellent seminary 
for the output of colored preachers at Talladega 
under Dr. Andrews, so long and worthily matn- 
tained, I desire to mention Fisk Seminary at Nash- 
ville. Under Dr. Henderson’s management this 
school is taking on new life, and promises to be- 
come a center for the theological culture of the 
colored ministry. The new seminary at Atlanta 
under Dr. Kirbye, for the training of ministers for 
the white churches, is fast gaining ground, and 
promises to help churches in the South under the 
special care of the Home Missionary Society. 

Attending recently the meeting of the State As- 
sociation of South Carolina at Colwmbia, I found 
Congregationalists alive to the leading questions of 
the denomination, such as evangelism, consolida- 
tion and expansion. Rev. John Adams, the strenu- 
ous young pastor, is stirring Columbia with forward 
movements in the name of the denomination. 
Plymouth Church, Charleston, under the pastorate 
of Rev. J. P. Sims, is the strongest church of the 
state. 

New Congregational churches are springing up 
more rapidly than I have ever known them before. 
I make special mention of the organization of a 
new church at Darien, Ga., the homeof the lamented 
Rev. L. B. Maxwell, for ten years the eloquent pas- 
tor at Savannah. Rev. T. B. Lillard, the pastor at 
Savannah, who has just returned from a year’s 
sojourn in German schools, has been compelled to 
leave his church for a while on acer unt of tll health. 

The fire of evangelism is burning in the South. 
Plans are forming for a number of churches to 
unite in an evangelistic campaign circuit this year, 
a group of pastors helping one another in turn. A 
number of the churches begin by observing the 
Week of Prayer, to be followed by evangelistic 
services. 

Dr. Spencer Snell, after ten years’ valuable serv- 
ices at Talladega as college pastor, has resigned in 
the face of the protest of his people to accept 
the pastorate of the church at Mobile. Rev. E. E. 
Scott, formerly pastor at Shelby, Ala , has accepted 
the call to Montgomery. H. H. P. 


A Promotion and How It Was 
Earned 


When Rev. E. W. Jenney of Second Church, Wi- 
nona, accepted the call of South Dakota to become 
pastor-at-large, Minnesota lost a man who has made 
@ large place for himself in the southeastern sec- 
tion. The Winona church was both discouraged 
and weak when, five years ago, Mr. Jenney was 
called, There had been proposals looking to the 
disbanding of the organization and the sale of the 
property. To this situation Mr. Jenney brought ex- 
perience, undaunted courage and faith and a rare 
knowledge of God’s Word as evidenced in his faith- 
ful preaching. Under his leadership the church 
grew rapidly in membership, the Sunday school 
overflowed until new rooms were required and that 
section of the city felt the loving influence of true 
followers of Christ in a score of different ways. 





The outlook of the church was changed into one of 
courage and strength. These facts will indicate 
Mr. Jenney’s fitness for the work to which he goes 
and the sense of loss in Minnesota. R. P. H. 


An African’s Definition of a 
Locomotive 


It is a great iron horse. He has one eye. 
He feeds on fire. He doesn’t like to work and 
screams when the white man urges him. He 
gets the fever often and has to have oil poured 
on his joints. Nobody knows where he came 
from or where he is going. 


Peoria, Ill., is a great stronghold of the 
whisky trust. Yet it has elected a Prohibi- 
tionist for the state House of Representatives, 
and this action stands for a protest of its citi- 
zens against a local development of intemper- 
ance which has provoked a revolt. 
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[- TO ALL 

CHURCHES 
The Pond’s Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information address Pond’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Ave., New York. 

5 has been for sixty years 
POND S EXTRACT the standard remedy for 
burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 

All the 


B E EC H E R’ important works 
ane MURS 
Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 








Shepard Norwell Co 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


Fashionable 


UTS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


FUR LINED COATS 


The season’s newest models, superior quality broad- 
cloths, in black and colors, selected quality Leipsic 
squirrel or Siberian, all gray linings, collars of mink, 
black lynx, Persian mole, Siberian gray orsable squirrel, 
mole and marten. 


EODS GORsR, POGROO Be... 00... ceccccccessccces 33.50 
79.50 Coats, reduced to. 
100.00 Coats, reduced to 
140.00 Coats, reduced to 
175.00 Coats, reduced t0...........--seeeeeee 125.00 





FUR JACKETS 


30.00 Electric Seal Jackets...............-+- 18.75 
100.00 Persian ‘Lamb Jackets.............+.++ 55.00 
125.00 Persian Lam) (mink trimmed)....... 62.50 
145.00 Persian Lam) (mink trimmed)....... 99.50 
275.00 Seal Skin Coats........-cceeseeeeeeeeees 215.00 


350.00 Seal Skin Coats.. 
425.00 Seal Skin (mink trimmed) 
450.00 Seal Skin (mink trimmed) 7 
STEOG TET TIGGIG oo oo cn ceccccsccccccccveses 









SETS ease to 
Se TOs 6. ccc ceccvecee aad .... 18.50 
STO TONG BOG 66 0 occ cewcvecedesice coee---s BECO 
ODD TRIG Bi ois: dice iccctccssitcees.scance 35.00 
CE I I oon. 5 ios scccecccecccsecs 42.50 
ST is sks dis seed thin cecuecseecensens 22.50 
65.00 Caracule Sets.. . 25.00 
27.50 Jap. Mink Sets.. -e..--, 90.95 
30.00 Jap. Mink Sets...........-.cccccccesceves 23.45 
SOG WHO BO BO ia 6 si 6 esc ccccccccccessce 25 00 

500.00 Hudson Bay Sable..............se.eeees 400.00 


SCARFS AND NECK PIECES 


Re- 
duced to 







MARTEN— 
DOE TESTER BOGNOB a. « . ow sckcciccnedes scsesscce 23.50 
BE.00 MEartet BlOIOS. 02.0 cccccccccccccvcce-« . 20.00 
20.00 Marteu Imperials........... ies 15.00 
17.50 Marten Imperials,......... ...... 123 50 
15 00 Marten Imperials...............-.se000+ 10.95 
FOX—SABLE OR ISABELLA 
SR aa es ch is a nnsietbasciceceieeees 22.50 
BEO0 FOE SOMOBic.. 2... ccccscesccccess sabes 20.00 
20.00 Fox Stoles................ és qseceadenes 
15.00 Fox Stoles.............000+- dina Stokes 10.95 
Si cnittsiccesscnccesoninctsrieies 15.00 
UE.OO BGK TOR. «« i. scones iccsase cough deena 12.50 
12.50 Fox Boa.. 7 cibeanheewanaie 10.00 
10.00 Fox Boa.......... ; ie 7.50 
7.50 Fox Boa........ phacetcsesudans ay 5.00 
30.00 Persian Stole........ Rene dep dacbeauen 22.50 
15.00 Persian Tie......... si ... 10.00 
po,” eer oy eee per er 7.50 


15.00 Jap. Mink Scarfs........ 






10.00 Isabella Opossum Imperials........... 7.50 








Re- 
duced to 


10.00 Marten Coon Imperials.... “dar 7.50 
8.95 Biack Marten Imperials.............-- 6.95 
5.00 Real Marten Tie............c200.0-+0- 3.95 
3.95 Opossum Scarfs 2.95 
35.00 Black Bear Boa eceataucsadesay 15.00 
25.00 Black Lynx Boa.. ha delcamacne’s Odbblgs 10.00 
MUFFS—Fliat Re- 
MARTEN— duced to 
19.50 Flat Mutfs..... ‘ seuss 15.00 
17.50 Flat Muffs.. he data ewe 13.50 
15.00 Flat Mouffs..... Senkaenes ene 10.95 
12.50 Flat Muifs. ease pa 10.00 
10.00 Flat Muffs.. Ae ae 7.50 
FOXES—SABLE OR ISABELLA COLOR 
20.00 Flat Muffs. banded 15.00 
17.50 Fiat Muffs. Keres oes ceed 13.50 
15.00 Flat Muffs.... sane 10.95 
12.50 Flat Muffs.......... sevutcbaatas ootus. cae 
10.00 Flat Muffs. PUSS err 
10.00 Squirrel Muff......... ; ‘ 7.50 
20.00 Persian Muff.... . ducechehare 16.50 
15.00 Jap. Mink Muff, 4 stripes... .... 10.96 
10.00 Marten Coon. aes cd dwheuewee 6.95 
7.50 Black Marten. dns ct snaedéapeecdds 5.00 
7.50 River Mink Marten, 4 stripes.... . &.00 
MUFFS—Round Re- 
MIN K— duced to 
25.00 Round Muff. jBtins @paalaa sw ex<cogen 20.00 
20 00 Round Muff. ‘ gerdcetcdaceksee ee 
15.00 Round Muff........... Scapederas 10.95 
12.50 Round Muff..... iWeanesenl cece 2 
MARTEN— 
18.50 Round Muff..... eh é4wageehied ee 
15.00 Round Muff............... OT re 


12.50 Round Mutf peksvblsctsaaenees 10.00 
10.00 Round Mull ages 

50.00 Silver Fox Muffs.,.......... 
FI OOO Mh x <xcdenccdeccccuceucescces 





3 50 Electric Seal Muffs................++0- 2.25 

2.96 Electric Seal Moilfs................-+.++ 2.00 

1.50 Electric Seal Mutffs. Ganeadcuntacdate nee 
FUR TRIMMINGS Re- 

duced to 

2.00 Black Lynx... gcdecdscaskbe 1.00 

Di ivcscicne ses cackesivcdzecssens : 35 


2.00 Natural Stone Marten................ - 1.00 





EE TORRE COGENT, 06s ci cveccaseccccncegecs ‘ 05 
* 
Automobile Dept. 
MEN’S FUR LINED OVERUOATS, reduced— 
1 55.00 Marmont lined... 15.00 
2 92.50 Jap. Mink lined Ps 725.00 
1 79.50 Squirrel Tip lined................. . 65.00 
115.50 Sable Gill limed...............60565 90.00 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Jan. 22-28. How to Win Souls for 
Christ. John 1: 40-46. 

**Don’t you find it rather disagreeable,’ I 
asked a life insurance agent, ‘‘ to have to ap- 
proach so many different kinds of people and 
run the risk of arebu?’’ ‘* At first,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ I dreaded to accost every new possible 
customer but when [ took out a policy I came 
to believe so heartily in life insurance and in 
my Own company and in the attractiveness of 
the proposition which I can make that I had 
just as lief now go up to any stranger and pre- 
sent my cause.” 





Is not this the secret of successful effort to 
reach men in behalf of Christ? We must first 
take a stock in Christianity and have a great, 
tender abiding interest in Christ, otherwise 
what we say will sound like cant and what we 
<io will be perfunctory and mechanical. Is 
our interest in Christ as warm as when we 
first confessed ourselves his disciples? Are 
we using means to deepen that interest? Does 
a new biography of him by so competent a stu- 
dent as Professor Bosworth, for example, ap- 
peal to us as strongly as the latest popular 
movel? Does the place where his praises are 
sung attract us as much as places of mere 
amusement? If to these tests or to others like 
them, our lives can be brought without shame- 
facedness then we are ina position to go for- 
ward and win others. 


At the outset we must respect the sacred- 
mess of the personality of those with whom 
we have to do. To intrude roughly upon it, 
to disregard the personal equation, to try 
and force another to adopt precisely your 
own conception of religion, is not to follow 
the example of the gentle, tactful Jesus. He 
esteemed each man he met so highly that he 
would not bruise or break the will of others 
even for the sake of the mighty interests of 
the kingdom of God. 


We must be prepared in many cases for a 
long siege. Take a business man in middle 
life, absorbed in the struggle for riches, sel- 
diom reading anything but the daily newspa- 
per, about as much interested theoretically 
in religion as some ripe saint of eighty is in 
cheap vaudeville shows. Or, take a little 
child living in the joy of the passing mo- 
ment, happy enough in the mother’s brood- 
ing care and in the comradeship of its little 
friends, yearning for nothing better than the 
happy life of the home or the kindergarten. 
How can we get into either of these two 
types of persons a genuine religious experi- 


~SCOTT’S EMULSION 
We don’t put Scott’s Emul- 
sion in the class of advertised 








cure-alls; it doesn’t belong 
there. We hardly like to use 
the word “cure” at all, but we 
are bound to say that it can be 
used for a great many troubles 
with great satisfaction. Its 
special function is to repair 
the waste of the body whea 
the ordinary food does not 
nourish, and this means that 
it is 
which are indicated by wast- 


ing. 


useful in many cases 


We'll send you a sample free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York. 
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ence and personal attachment to Jesus Christ? 
The strong probabilities are that we cannot 
do it on the instant. 





But believe that as you, a business man, 
put your life into frequent sympathetic con- 
tact with a business friend, trying to lead 
him step by step to an interest in higher 
things, persistent, prayerful effort is sure to 
win. Believe, if you are a mother or teacher, 
that the vigilant watch week in and week 
out, the sweet silent influence of mother love 
and teacher love, above all the daily exam- 
ple of things good and beautiful, will not fail 
in time to shape that child’s nature for the 
kingdom of heaven. 





Above aJl things, keep hopeful. Another 
insurance man told me recently that he is in 
the habit of making about two thousand calls 
a year, and that he does business with only 
about fifty men annually. Think of that, less 
than three per cent. of his efforts are success- 
ful! A far smaller percentage of failures is 
likely to be registered by the man who wisely, 
persistently, prayerfully, constantly as oppor- 
tunity offers, gives himself to the work of 
soul winning. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


What may we learn from eminently suc- 
cessful soul winners like Moody, Spurgeon, 
Chapman and Torrey? 

Would you ever have become a Christian 
unless some one sought to win you? 

What experience, if any, have you had that 
throws light on the subject? 





Missionary Work in the 
Hawaiian Islands 
THE ACTION OF THE A.M. A. AND C. H. M.S. 


In response to an appeal from the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society has appropriated 
the sum of $3,000 to enable that association to 
maintain and enlarge the work among the 
English-speaking and native races of the Is- 
land. This isin the effort to conserve the fruits 
of the many years of work of the American 
Board. 

The American Missionary Association, in 
response to the appeal of the Hawaiian Evan- 
gelical Association, has made an appropria- 
tion of $6,000 to enable that association to es- 
tablish and carry on work among the Asiatic 
races, the Chinese and Japanese, who are be. 
coming residents of the island. 

In these forms of work in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands there is a mutual understanding and co- 
operation between the societies. 

For the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society : 

WATSON L. PHILLIPS, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
For the American Missionary Association: 
CHARLES A. HULL, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES W. CooPER, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





Biographical 


REV. F. D. KELSEY 

A varied and useful ministerial career was that 
of Mr. Kelsey, who died in Toledo, O., Jan. 6, 1905. 
He was born in Indiana in 1849, graduated from an 
Ohio college, Marietta, and from a Massachusetts 
theological seminary, Andover; served New Eng- 
land churches at Marblehead, Attleboro Falls and 
at New Gloucester, Me., lived for several years in 
the midst of frontier life at Helena, Mont., was 
professor of botany in Oberlin College, and at the 
time of his death was pastor of Central Church, 
Toledo. Mr. Kelsey was fond of outdoor life, and 
made his recreation useful by study of nature, en- 
riching by the fruits of it his pulpit and pastoral 
service. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
‘*blood purifier,’’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and gs yea and a large 
quantity bad to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Caleium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver, and 
excretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity and 
impurity of ordinary flowers of sulphur 
were often worse than the disease, and 
cannot compare with the modern concen- 
trated preparations of sulphur, of which 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly 
the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and physician alike. | 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. He says: ‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or 
malaria, I have been surprised at the 
results obtained from Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers. In patients suffering from 
boils and pimples and even deep-seated 
carbuncles, I have repeatedly seen them 
dry up and disappear in four or five days, 
leaving the skin clear and smooth. Al- 
though Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is a 
proprietary article, and sold by drug- 
gists, and for that reason tabooed by 
many physicians, yet I know of nothing 
so safe and reliable for constipation, 
liver and kidney troubles and especially 
in all forms of skin disease as this 
remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, onthext ics and so-called blood ‘‘ puri- 
fiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers a far safer, more palatable and ef- 
fective preparation. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARDS & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, land. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


& GOUT & RHEUMATISM™M 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Safe, E 4 DUC. & $1. 








A 
Sure, Effective. 
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New Spring Styles 


Tailor-made Suits, - - - = $7.50 up 
Shirt-waist Suits, - - - = = $7.00 up 
Rain Coats, - = = = = = = $9.75 up 
Jackets, - - - = = = = = = $5.75 up 
Separate Skirts,- - - = = = $3.50 up 
Made to Order—nothing ready-made 

OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW SPRING CATALOGUE 
illustrates and describes 157 of New York’s latest 
and best styles in ‘Tailor-made Suits, shirt-waist 
Suits, Raiu Coats, Jackets, and Separate Skirts. 

Every woman in the United States who wishes to 
dress fashionably and at moderate cost, should have 
our handsome catalogue and the large assortment of 
samples from cur stock of over 500 newest mate- 
rials, which we send FREE. 

Our garments made to order cost less than 
other houses ask for ready-mades. 

We save you all the troubles and difficulties that 


usually attend the purchase of a garment -we save 
you time and we save you money too. You are sure 
of the latest New York style, reliable materials and 
perfect fit, and our prices are lower than ever before 


—send for our catalogue and see for yourself how 
you can save money. 


Express charges prepaid toanypartof U.S. 
All orders filled in one week. 


WE SEND FRE to any part of U. 8. our | 
New Spring Catalogue | 
| showing the latest New York styles, a large as- 
sortment of samples of the newest materials, 
and complete directions for taking measure- | 
ments correctly. You make your selection from 
our catalogue and samples and we make your | 
garment exactly as you wish. e guaran- 
tee to fit you-— if we fail to do so, we willingly 
refund your money. Mention whether samples 


are for suit, skirt, rain coat or jacket, and | 
| colors desired. Write today before you 
| forget it. | 





NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders only No Agents or Branches. Est. 16 yrs. 











Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO 
Main Office & Works f14 sna eg ASS 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BELLS. 


p -—— Horweng Church and School Beils. (Poem for 
ogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsbere, O. 














BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY 

THE E. W. VANDUZEN CO. 
Established 1837, Props. BUCKEYE BELL FDY 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHU RCH Everything for the NEW Church. 
Whatever You Need for the OLD. 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Furniture Washington St, & Wabash Av., Chicago 


S FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. 
CHIMES AND PEALS OF 
















Christian News from Every where 


Recent purchases of former Protestant 
church edifices by Roman Catholics in New 
York city have led the Freeman’s Journal to 
publish a list of such transfers in the diocese 
of New York from 1827 on, and it is a melan- 
choly list—from the Protestant standpoint. 
Capitulation, desertion on the one side and 
strategic conquest on the other are writ large 
over it all. Now the Jew has come to com- 
pete with the Roman Catholic for the posses- 
sion of former Protestant strongholds. 

The Sunday School Union of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Massachusetts has grown out of a 
commission of fourteen men and women or- 
ganized some time ago by Bishop Lawrence. 
Its aim is ‘‘the improvement of the Sunday 
schools and the advancement of religious edu- 
cation in the diocese.’?’ Each Sunday school 
may be represented in the union by its rector 
and two others. Several local branches have 
been formed. Rev. C. P. Mills of Wollaston 
has been appointed secretary, and will devote 
a part of his time to the organization, a salary 
having been provided by private gifts. This 
union is a pioneer as a dioc3san institution of 
the Episcopal Church. 

The Moody schools at Northfield, Mass., 
confront a crisis. Fur nearly a generation the 
poor but ambitious and self-reliant young peo- 
ple for whose benefit they were established, 
have been asked to pay only half or less than 
half the actual cost of board and tuition. 
Last year, owing to financial depression, the 
runniog expenses, which with the growth and 
developmert of the schools have largely in- 
creased, were some $17,000 in excess of receipts. 
Some friends of the schools urge that the tui- 
tion be increased fifty per cent. at once. This 
the management dislikes to do, as after care- 
ful consideration it feels that many deserving 
students could not possibly meet the increased 
expense. After a few years the schools can 
depend upon a large amount of support from 
former pupils, so Mr. W. R. Moody is appeal- 
ing for a large increase in subscriptions to 
carry the schools along for a few years, at 
least until these hopes are realized. The 
Northfield work deserves well of the Christian 
public and these needs ought to be met by 
many gifts from widely scattered sources. 





Our Witty Contemporaries 


VANISHING POMP 
How worldly pride kin pass away, 
I’se takin’ foh my tex’. 
What is a Christmas tree one day 


is kindlin’ wood de nex’. 
—Washington Star. 


OVER CAREFUL 


Employer: ‘* Where is that bit of paper with 
the combination of the safe onit? I told you 
to put it away very carefully, you know, and 
I can’t open the safe without it.” 

New Secretary: ‘‘I locked it in the safe, 
sir.”’—Judge. 

PLENTY LEFT 


Jaspar: *‘ I hear there has been a big wash- 
out on the K. P. Q. railroad.’’ 

Jumpuppe: ‘Some of the water has leaked 
out of the stock, I suppvse.”—./udge. 


HIS MISTAKE 


Manhattan: ‘‘ How on earth did it happen 
that old Rocksby got arrested for highway 
robbery?” 

Broadway: “He forgot himself and tried 
to practice as an individual the same methods 
he has always used as the head of a corpora- 
tion.”— Judge. 


A TIMELY SHOT 


Young Lady: ‘‘Merey me! When fast in 
the jungle, you came face to face with a tiger? 
Ooo! What did you do?”’ 

Modern Traveler (proudly): ‘* Photographed 
it.’—New York Weekly. 
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FREE TO EVERY ONE. 


Priceless Book Sent Free for the Asking. 


“There be books and books’’; some 
edifying, others entertaining, and still 
others instructive. The average man is 
so busily engaged in the labor of money 
making, that he has little time and less 
inclination for books which instruct; 
hence, when he feels out of sorts, either 
he gives no heed to Nature’s warning, or 
he consults a physician, at an expense 
which a little knowledge would have en- 
abled him to avoid. 

There is probably no complaint upon 
which the public is so little intormed, as 
hemorrhoids, or piles; this small book 
tells all about their causes and cure; it 
treats of the different forms of blind, 
bleeding, itching and protruding piles; 
describes their symptoms, and points the 
way to a cure so simple and inexpensive, 
that any one can understand and apply. 

_ All affections of the rectum are treated 
in simple, plain language, so that all may 
understand, and learn how the cause may 
be removed. Many people suffer from 

iles because, after trying the numerous 
otions, ointments and salves that are on 
the market. without relief, they come to 
the conclusion that a surgical operation 
is the only thing left to try, and rather 
than submit to the shock and risk to life 
of an operation, prefer to suffer on. 

This little book tells how this may be 
avoided, and a cure be effected without 
pain, inconvenience or detention from 
business. Write your name and address 
plainly on a postal card, mail to the Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book promptly. 





PETER MOLLER'S 
COD LIVER OIL 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 


PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL BOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin QCo. New York, Sole Agents 

















MORPHINE and LIQUOR 


OPI UN Habits Gured. Sanatorium 
Established 1875. Th a 


having failed elsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 








WOODWARD’S 
“Gripe Water” 


Safest and Best 

Caw aN Remedy for all 
ay 
( 





Disordersof 
nfants and 
Children. 


. Aids Teething. 
£ Y Promotes Digestion, 
- 4 Prevents Convulsions. 


Ail Babies Like It. 


For over five years I have used ee ‘GRIPE 

WATER,’ and have advised my friends to do so, 

I cannot speak too highly ofit, I found itvery dene~ 

Jicial uv myself during nursing.”” MRS, A. THOMAS, 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 


E. FOUGERA & CO., New York. 

















Neuralgic Pain 
Rheumatic Pain 
Instantly Relieved by 


Painkiller 623 
























The Common Lot is 


Robert Herrick’s sew novel 


“The book as a story is 
absorbingly interesting; as a 
moral study it is not less than 


99 
. 


great —The Interior, Chicago. 


“Tt is many a long day 
since so strong an American 


novel has appeared.” 
— St. Paul Globe. 








Robert Herrick’s zew novel 


The Common Lot 


Sixth Edition. Cloth, $1.50, is published by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 











NOYES BROS 


Odd Lots 
Today 


Include Men’s Shirts, 
Pajamas, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Blanket Wrappers, 
Storm Coats, Steamer 
Rugs, House Coats, Neck- 
wear, Fancy Vests, Flan- 
nel Suits, Golf Clubs, 


Sweaters, Caps, Golf Bags, Lots 
Handkerchiefs, Sleeve 


Studs, Cravat Pins, Umbrellas. Also Ladies’ 
Model and Sample Waists, Neckwear, Stocks, 
Belts, Sweaters, Kimonos and Lounging 
Wraps, Ladies’ Storm Coats. 


One-Third to One-Half Usual Price 


NOYES BROS 


Washington & Summer Sts., Boston, U. S. A. 








January | 
Sale 























£G.Slatterp Co. 


MAKE MENTION 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


INTERESTING BARGAINS 


DRESSES 
IMPORTED MODEL 


FROM THE BEST PARIS HOUSES. 
CONSISTING OF EVENING GOWNS, | 1/3 to 1/4 
RECEPTION GOWNS, TAILORED : 
GOWNS AND WRAPS, OFFERED AT } Their Cost 


STREET GOWNS 
MADE IN FINE ETAMINES, CASH- 
MERES, DRAP-DE-ETE AND 
BROADCLOTAHS. 


RANGE OF REDUCTIONS 


60.00 to 35.00 
{ 97.50 to 60.00 


HOUSE GOWNS | 55.00 to 25.00 
IN SAEETON, VELVETS, LACES, \ 65,00 to 37.50 
Putas AND vEiniNes, {168.00 to 97.80 

FUR-LINED COATS | 110.00 to 88.50 
SUPERIOR QUALITY CLOTGS, 


TRIMMED FASHIONABLE FUR. 


if 125.00 to 95.00 


154 AND 155 TREMONT STREET 


COATS 
EVENING COATS 


MADE IN FINE BROADCLOTHS, 
OF PASTEL COLORINGS. ALSO 


NEW SILK FABRICS. ALL 67.50 now 45.00 


SATIN LINED. 


THREE-QUARTER COATS 





MADE FROM FINE IMPORTED > 
BLACK BROADCLOTHS AND 
ENGLISH COVERTS, SILK 40.00 now 25.00 
LINED, WINTER WEIGHTS. 
ALASKA FOX STOLES. WERE $45.00 now 27.50 
MARTEN STOLES. WERE $35.00 now 20.00 
MARTEN MUFFS. WERE $25.00 now 17.00 


ALSO 
REDUCED 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SA- ) 
BLES, ERMINE AND CHIN- 
CHILLA SETS, 











